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B.-P.’S WHEEL OF LIFE 


Harvest Once Again 



The (ime of harvest is now here, and crops of grain and fruit are being gathered in all over 
the country. These smiling girls are helping with the apple harvest in an orchard at Reading. 


THE CHIEF SCOUT 
LOOKS AHEAD 

SONS OF THE GOLDEN 
ARROW 

Fifty Thousand Boys Go Home 
Thinking of Peace 

JAMBOREE FAREWELL 

When B.-P. (Lord Baden-Powell of 
Gill well, as he is notv) said farewell to his 
Scouts at the end of the greatest gather¬ 
ing of boys the world has ever known 
he stood like a fortune-teller at the hub 
of a great wheel. 

The Chief Scout stood on a little 
platform on which he could turn and 
see radiating away from him the spokes 
of a wheel of human boys. . Twenty-one 
spokes went to the wheel and the boys 
who formed it were 20,000. 

The Old World and the New 

The spokes of the wheel pointed to 
every corner of the world from which 
the boys had come and to which they 
were returning. They pointed to every 
country of the Old World, where old 
troubles are not yet forgotten and old 
wars barely stilled; they pointed to 
every clime and every' people of the 
New. The spokes.were" tipped with the 
rays of the rising Sun and that which 
sets in the West. They were invisible 
fingers which stretched to the frozen 
North and hardly stopped short of that 
Antarctic Continent to which the 
Discovery is speeding. , . 

As the Chief Scout faced round the 
wheel it seemed to turn, so that, like a 
revolving searchlight, Ms message from 
the hub swept every ocean and con¬ 
tinent. " And this is what he said, holding 
high in his hand a hatchet, which, as 
he spoke, he buried in the earth. 

This is the Hatchet, the emblem oj war, 
enmity, and bad feeling, which l now bury 
in the earth. 

Great Words 

B.-P. plunged it in and stamped it 
down, and spoke again. 

Now I sendyou forth, back to your Home¬ 
lands, bearing the sign of peace and good¬ 
will and fellowship. From now on' the 
symbol of peace is the Golden Arrow. 
Carry that Arrow on and on, so that all 
men may know of the brotherhood oj man. 

Great words, and meaning on this 
occasion more than on many others, for 
they fell, not on the ears of men dulled 
by repetition, but on the receptive mind 
and. heart of youth.' 

As the Chief Scout ceased he walked 
round the inner circle 'of the wheel, 
handing to the first Scouts in each of the 
spokes a Golden Arrow. The arrows were 
passed from hand to hand down the 
spokes to the rim of the wheel, and each 
Scout shook the hand of the man who 
was stationed behind him. 

The rim of the wheel in Arrowe Park 
was clear in the August sunlight, but 
the outer, rim was the great globe 


itself, and to it the arrows of gold went 
speeding, tipped with goodwill and 
feathered with friendship. 

That was the last great symbol of 
the Jamboree, the Golden Arrow replac¬ 
ing the Fiery Cross of old, and the old 
Chief Scout reading in the faces of his 
Scouts something of their future. 

It is the Future which they will make 
for the world. B.-P. knew that, and in 
his own way acknowledged it. He 
knows what the C.N. knows—that it 
is the rising generation that will save 
the world. “ Let us change the whole 
world from the idea of War to Peace,” 
he told his Scouts. " Leave the old and 
concentrate on the young, and you can 
change the whole character of a genera¬ 
tion. We have the universal car of the 
young. Let us set about teaching them 
that the highest virtues are friendliness 
and goodwill,-and there will be no more 
war. 

“ We old ones,” he said to older 
people than the. rank-and-file of his 
army, “ have never been brought up in 
that spirit. We have always believed in 


the idea of war, and it is difficult to 
teach an old dog new tricks.” But 
with the young it is different; so, like 
Tennyson’s singer, he sings the tune of 
the world that is to be : 

Tlie nightingale thought, l have sung many 

so Jigs, 

But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of wlidt Ike world will be 
When the years have died away. 

THE KING AND HIS BIBLE 

In the British Church at Ypres is a 
Bible which is used in connection with 
pilgrimages and services on the battle¬ 
fields, and was used at the Menin Gate 
ceremony last year. 

It has now been disclosed that this 
Bible was given to the church privately 
by King George last autumn, auto¬ 
graphed. On the fly-leaf he has written 
a Latin proverb which means that those 
who went out to meet Death earned Life. 

These words, so strangely appropriate, 
as it turned out, to his own case, form 
the last .personal message his Majesty 
wrote before his illness. 


TWO SISTERS IN 
A SLUM 

WHAT THEY HAVE DONE 
WITH IT 

A Fairy Garden With Roses and 
the Singing of Birds 

WORKING WHILE 
GOVERNMENTS WAIT 

Great Britain has an army of ten 
thousand giving medical attention to 
boys and girls in its elementary schools. 

Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, reports 
that between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
children need medical treatment. 

They begin their school years with a 
heavy handicap. They suffer from many 
ailments and diseases, before they ever 
pass the doors of the Infant School. But 
.the Board 1 of Education has no official 
knowledge of the existence of these 
children till their names appear on the 
school register. 1 

A Baby Camp 

Years ago two sisters set to work in 
London to prove it was possib'e to re¬ 
duce the sad percentage of damaged 
childhood, in its earliest stage. Miss 
Rachel McMillan, a lecturer under the 
Kent Education Authority, and her 
sister Margaret McMillan, who had had 
experience as a member ot the Bradford 
School Board, opened in 1914 in one of 
the slum districts of South-East London 
what is known locally as a Baby Camp. 

Really it was' an Open-Air Nursery 
School on a piece of waste land. Now it 
has been transformed into a kind of 
fairy garden, with roses and singing birds 
and open shelters, and all the needful 
apparatus for healthy exercise by child¬ 
ren two, three, four, and five years old. 
Added to the Nursery School is an Open- 
Air Elementary School. 

A National Memorial 

Three hundred little ones from 
crowded and often insanitary homes 
arrive each morning in time for break¬ 
fast. They revel in the joy of the bath, 
the toothbrush, and the towel—their 
own. They slip into bright-coloured 
overalls, then sit down at cheerfully 
painted tables for a meal served by 
selected monitors. They learn to taste 
plain, good food, to smell the difference 
between a clear atmosphere and stuffi¬ 
ness ; and to appreciate instead of 
destroying beauty. 

Other Education Authorities are be¬ 
ginning to do the same work. Bradford, 
Dundee, and Newcastle have established 
Nursery Schools, and the London County 
Council has decided to fit up two such 
schools, one at Mile End and the other 
in Bethnal Green. 

Such schools, in fact if not in name, 
will be truly a national memorial to 
the sisters who founded the movement, 
getting on with this work without waiting 
for Governments who talk and do nothing. 
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A GLACIER OUT 
OF PLACE 

THE ICE DAM OF 
KASHMIR 

How an Anxious Population 
Awaited a Great Flood 

VIGIL ON THE WORLD’S ROOF 

For many months thousands of people 
in Kashmir and the North-West Frontier 
Province, away on what is called the 
Roof of the World, have been living 
under the fear of a great catastrophe, 
and now it has fallen upon them, an 
avalanche of 120 million tons of water. 

Happily, to be forewarned was to be 
forearmed, and every provision had: 
been made to save those in its path. 

In the farthest recesses of the Hima¬ 
layas rises the River Shy ok, a tributary’ 
of the mighty Indus from which India 
takes its name. It flows from the Rema 
Glacier and soon passes through a 
narrow gorge in the midst of which it 
receives the waters of the Little Khum- 
dan Glacier. This glacier from time to 
time through the centuries; misbehaves 
in the most extraordinary way. ■ . 

A Lake Runs Away 

Three years ago it began to advance 
till its nose stretched right across the 
gorge of the • River Shyok, so that it 
made,a natural dam 1000 feet wide and 
1200 feet deep. The result was that 
a lake _ was formed above it nine 
miles long, 3600 feet wide,' and in places 
300 feet deep. Of course the ice dam 
could' not hold back such a volume of 
water indefinitely, and for a year it has 
been . threatening to burst. Now the 
burst has come. - 
. Last autumn a watch was set. The 
British Resident in Kashmir himself. 
Colonel Howard, was encamped by the 
side of the glacier, 17,000 feet above 
sea-level, and men were, holding lonely 
vigil,at every vantage point. Leh, the 
nearest telegraph station, is 140 miles 
due south, with many mountain ranges 
between. Between the two spots a 
series of bonfires was built, and -these 
were lit the moment the break occurred. 

Villages Abandoned 

It was hoped that by this means three- 
days notice might be given of the coming 
flood to the people at the junction of 
the Nubra and the Shyok who cultivate 
the wide banks of the stream where it 
passes for a time through less precipi¬ 
tous surroundings. Even so far away 
as the Naushahra country, near Pesha¬ 
war, where the Kabul River joins the 
Indus, elaborate arrangements had been 
made in expectation of the flood wave. 

Several low-lying villages were early 
abandoned, and orders were given to 
prepare for . the evacuation of the 
bazaars, and even of the hospitals. 
Troops were ordered to be ready to 
carry their belongings to. the .roofs of 
their quarters the moment the warning 
came, and then to go to the aid of their 
civilian neighbours. 

Why It Happened 

By a great piece of good fortune the 
expected breaking of the dam did not 
happen last year; but the floods have 
now burst upon the valley and wide¬ 
spread destruction of property is in¬ 
evitable. Much of the very soil in 
which the riverside crops are reared 
must have been swept away. Unhap¬ 
pily the great masses of the people, 
remembering last year’s experience, 
were reluctant to leave their homes. 

But what can be the reason of this 
misbehaviour on the part of the Little 
Khumdan Glacier, bringing such disaster 
in its train ? A glacier often advances 
at its lower end faster than the melting 
process can convert it into a harmless 
stream. It may do so for years, and 
then for years the melting process' may 
be faster than the advance, so that the I 


A MYSTERY CAR IN 
A COUNTRY LANE 

The Eye That Sees 
Through Fog 

A STEP FORWARD IN THE 
NEW VISION 

An artificial eye which can see through 
a fog is one of the side-products of the 
attempts to enable us to see things at a 
distance when ordinarily they would be 
quite invisible. 

It has been invented by Mr. J. L. Baird, 
who lias been working for some years 
on television. 

A week or so ago a mysterious car 
stood in a country lane near Dorking, 
with one strong headlight, like a bright 
eye, turned on. The car did not move, 

: but the bright eye poured out a beam 
unwinkingly. 

The eye was, in fact, looking hard 
: at Box Hill and at a box about three 
feet high which had a lens in front and 
a very sensitive disc behind it. These 
were the parts of the artificial eye, 
ready to receive the rays from the one 
near Dorking. 

; Invisible Rays 

Someone stepped in front of the 
Dorldng ’ light and put a thin sheet of 
ebonite in front of it. For a moment 
the rays were shut off from the Box 
Hill lens and disc, but only for a 
moment.' Then, through the ebonite 
and in spite of it, they reappeared as a 
red spot on the disc, as clearly as before. 

The interpretation is this. When a 
beam of light is sent out it is made up 
of rays which every eye can see and of 
other rays which none can perceive, 
and some of the invisible’rays are infra¬ 
red rays. It was these infra-red rays 
which were piercing the ebonite screen 
(as they will) and were recording them¬ 
selves on the sensitive disc at the back 
of the Box Hill artificial eye. ■ 

The use to which this apparatus may 
be put arises from the fact that infra¬ 
red rays of light will penetrate fog when 
the other kinds of ray are stopped. 
The thin sheet of ebonite represented a 
belt of black fog. If the rays could pierce 
that they could also pierce a fog at sea. 

Greater Safety at Sea 

One of Mr. Baird’s boxes placed on a 
ship during a foggy night could be 
swivelled round, and would presently 
catch on its sensitive disc the rays of 
the lights of other ships which might 
be near it in the fog. At present the 
disc is not sensitive enough to catch any 
but strong lights at any considerable 
distance ; but it is the beginning, which 
may lead to greater safety at sea. 

Mr. Baird discovered the idea almost 
by accident, when he was experinient- 
ing in sending images by television. 
In his first experiments a very powerful 
light was focused on the person whose 
image was to be transmitted by reflected 
rays (infra-red rays especially), and it 
was necessary to protect the head of 
the sitter. The protecting screen did 
not hinder the passage of the television 
rays. Picture on pa°e 3 

Continued from the previous column 
glacier actually appears to recede. But 
more than this has probably happened 
to this particular glacier. 

Through the winter the glacier is 
frozen on to its rocky bed, at least 
during the night-time, but in the 
summer the warmth of the Earth melts 
it below, as the Sun melts it above. 
The Sun, too, warms the rocky debris 
lying on its surface, and so hollows and 
clefts come, and trickling water. By 
this means great crumbling masses of 
the glacier slid down the valley, and 
across the gorge of the greater river, 
where they jammed together in a solid 
mass once more, only to be broken by 
the weight of water behind it. 1 


The War will 
Soon Be dead 

Tommy Coming Home 
From the Rhine 

The Great War, so long in dying, is 
nearly dead. By Christmas there will 
not be a single British soldier on the 
Rhine to remind the Germans of it. 
Our troops are coming home. 

Early in September Mr. Thomas 
Atkins will shoulder arms, pack up his 
kit, and begin to march out of Cologne. 
The Germans will wish him God-speed 
with a good heart. They may sing 
to themselves Die Wacht am Rhein, 
but we believe they will play the British 
soldier off with some of his own famous 
airs—perhaps Keep the Home Fires 
Burning will be one. 

It has been a long road to travel, 'the 
path by which old hatreds are forgotten, 
old enmities set aside, and the hatchet 
buried between two peoples who fought 
one another with all their might. 

As the Chief Scout told his boys, it 
is the next generation which must 
tread the ways of gentleness and peace. 
The march of. the soldiers back to 
England is a mile-post on that road. 
Belgium and France, please take note. 

HERO OF A MARTELLO 
TOWER 

Days of Chivalry Not Past 

The days of chivalry are not yet past, 
even in those Martello towers which 
have spanned the British coast since 
Napoleon’s days but have never shared 
in war. 

i In a disused tower at Brightlingsea a 
boy was rescued from drowning by ( the 
resourceful mind and plucky action of 
some seaside visitors. 

This Martello tower, like many others, 
is falling into decay, and boys, or others, 
are forbidden to invade it. Naturally 
that does not keep boys out when there 
is a way to get in. The way at the 
Brightlingsea Martello tower was up a 
tree trunk that leans against the wall. 

Three boys climbed in. One of them 
then fell down the disused well of the 
tower. The others shouted for the help 
they could not give. _ 

Three visitors heard the cries, and one 
of them volunteered to be low ered head 
downward into the ten-foot well, while 
the others held him by the heels. Thus 
he was able to get a rope round the boy 
and, with the others,’ to haul him up. 

. The boy was exhausted, but safe. The 
visitor, we may imagine, must also have 
been exhausted. He must have had a 
good head as well as a good heart. 


THE LABOURER IS WORTHY 
OF HIS HIRE 

Peter Shuttleworth of Higham, being 
out of work as an engineer, took a job 
as a day labourer on the roads rather 
than remain idle. He asked for bread 
and they gave him a stone. 

But a stone he turned up while 
digging was no ordinary chunk of granite. 
It was so oddly shaped that he took it as 
an ornament for his cottage garden. 

A friend told him it was a quern, and 
so it proved to be. A quern was the mill¬ 
stone with which very early Britons 
ground their corn. 

An antiquarian society saw in it a 
prize worth £100, which was much more 
acceptable to his wife and three children 
than the funny, old round thing which 
daddy had planted in the garden. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Curasao .... Koo-rah-sah-o 

Lipari.Le-pah-re 

Maracaibo . . . Mah-rah-ky-bo 


OLD LORD JOHN 

KING OF THE CIRCUS 

The Man Who Loved His 
Clowns and All Their Tricks 

GRANDDAD’S FUN 

Many people will be sorry to hear 
that the picturesque old man known 
as Lord John Sanger is dead. He 
was not really a lord, the title being 
assumed for business purposes. He was 
England’s circus king. 

He deserved his success, for he never 
asked others to do what he could not 
do himself, and he was master of 101 
circus tricks, from conjuring to' tight¬ 
rope walking. - 

Lord John entered the ring when he 
was quite young, for his family’s pro¬ 
fession had always been the circus, just 
as other families follow the sea genera¬ 
tion after generation. • One of the 
Sangers fought at Trafalgar, and per¬ 
haps that was not more dangerous than 
the everyday work of the ring. Of Lord 
John’s eleven sons one is ..carrying on 
the family traditions. 

Fifty Years Ago and Now 

Today, when the .motor-bus.’ takes 
country folk to the kinema every week, 
it is hard to realise what a circus.meant 
fifty years ago. Its coming was the 
event of the year, and everyone stopped 
work to watch the entry of the gaily- 
painted vans, pulled by. long-tailed 
horses and headed by a band. The 
clowns and acrobats provided the only 
fun and entertainment the country 
people could expect from one year’s 
end to another. Many a grown rhan 
looks back on the circus as cme of the 
great memories of his childhood. How 
glorious appeared the spangled dresses 
of the acrobats, the winking brass of the 
band, and the crimson harness of the 
performing horses 1 

With the death of Lord John Sanger 
at 76 these men will feel as if a part 
of the glamour of boyhood had died. 

Workpeople’s Tribute 

A growing number of people object 
to circuses, because they say that no wild 
beast can be taught tricks without 
cruelty. Circus owners usually buy 
animals already trained, and Lord John 
was no more conscious of cruelty than 
the coal owner is, though the fate of 
the pit ponies seems sad enough to others. 
We are gradually growing toward a 
higher standard in these matters. 

When they heard of his death the 
circus king’s workpeople ’ wept. To 
them he was a grand old man, and a 
good and a kind one. They knew him 
better than the public, and the public 
must let their judgment stand. 


THINGS SAID 

The stage could carry on for years 
with Shakespeare. Mr. Henry Ainley 
There is a race of motor-cycle maniacs 
on the roads. A Reading coroner 

British planes are the best in the 
world. Mr. Handley Page 

Southend on Saturday night is as far 
away from Heaven as I ever want to be. 

Rev. Frank H. Chambers 
If people all think alike the reason is 
that they do not think at all. 

Bishop Welldon 

War only happens because human 
beings have not stopped being beasts. 

Bishop of Ripon’ 

Happiness is somehow the perfume of 
a life well grown and well lived. 

. Mr. Warwick Deeping 
I should be sorry for my dog to live in 
the room in which one of my parishioners 
has died. A Plymouth vicar 

As a nation we pay a ridiculous amount. 
of attention to details of champion 
players. Lord Gorell 
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SEA BATHING FOR HORSES • BUSINESS AT SEA • 300 MILES AN HOUR 



Mixed Bathing—If there is one thing horse9 really enjoy after a hard day's work it is 
a bathe. Here we see two boys sharing the fun with their horses at Southsea. 


A Cinoe Race—This looks like a picture of a party of Eskimos in their kayaks, 
but it is really a canoe race for girls at Totland Bay, in the Isle of Wight. 


Business in Mid-Ccean—S)me Atlantic liners now have 
an office in which I usiness men can buy and sell stocks 
in New York by crtosns of wireless, as shown here. 


Friends—One of the competitors in the Children’s Class at the 
East Berkshire Horse Show at Maidenhead was little Miss Victoria 
Stevens. This is a picture of her with her beautiful white horse. 


Seeing Through Fog—Mr. J. L. Baird, the inventor, can 
be seen on the right with his apparatus which detects a 
distant light through thick fog, as told on page 2. 



Five-Miles-a-Minute Plane—One of Britain’s planes for the Schneider Trophy contest, which 
Es to be held next week at Spithead, is here being prepared for a practice flight at Calshot. 
It is tee Supermarine S6, and has achieved a speed of more than 300 miles an hour. 


On the Road—Motoring is not the best way of seeing the English countryside, as these people 
have discovered during their caravan holiday in the Lake District. They prefer the slower 
method of transport, which allows them time to enjoy the natural beauties that abound. 
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50 YEARS AGO 
AND NOW 

TWO DAYS BY THE 
THAMES 

An Act of Justice to a 
Crusader’s Memory 

THE SAFETY LINE AT SEA 

: Samuel Plimsoll looks out across the 
Thames from the Embankment, almost 
within sight of the House of Commons. 

The mind goes back as we think of the 
unveiling ceremony by the Thames, to 
that other day long ago in Parliament 
when this brave man, maddened by the 
indifference of Parliament to an appal¬ 
ling scandal, created a famous scene and 
compelled the Government to take action. 

The scandal was the way in which 
brave men were sent to sea in what were 
then called coffin ships, unsafe ships 
which were bought cheaply at breaking- 
up prices and, instead of being broken 
up as scrap, were loaded and sent to 
sea. If the ship were wrecked, as often 
happened, the insurance covered the 
loss, and ■ though the goods could not 
be recovered there were always plenty 
of men to replace the drowned. 

A Scene in the House 

It was this question that Mr. Plimsoll 
raised in 1870 when he proposed a 
Safety Line for British ships. He pro¬ 
posed it again in 1871. He gave his 
whole life to his crusade, and at last, on 
July 22, 1875, he created a scene in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli was 
then Prime Minister, and was present in 
the House when Mr. Plimsoll rose. This 
is what happened. 

• Mr. Plimsoll: I beg, sir, to move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Sir, I earnestly entreat the right lion- 
gentleman at the head of H.M. Govern¬ 
ment not to consign some thousands of 
living human beings to undeserved and 
miserable death. Sir, I believe that 
the Bill was so drawn as to afford un¬ 
limited facilities for death-dealing volu¬ 
bility and hypocritical amendments. 
Under the Board of Trade since 1862 
matters have been getting worse and 
worse, with the aid of shipowners of 
murderous tendencies outside the House 
who are immediately and amply repre¬ 
sented inside the House, and who have 
frustrated and talked to death every 
effort to procure a remedy for this state 
of things. (" Name ! Name ! ”) 

Reckless Speculatbrs- 

I will give the names very soon. I 
must speak out. The Secretary of 
Lloyd’s tells a friend of mine that he does 
not know a single ship which has been 
broken up voluntarily by the owners in 
thirty years on account of its being 
worn out. Ships gradually pass from 
hand to hand until bought by some 
needy and reckless speculators who. 
send them to sea with-precious human 
lives. And what ensues ? 

Continually, every winter, hundreds and 
hundreds of brave men are sent to death, 
their wives are made widows, and their 
children are made orphans, in order that 
a few speculative scoundrels, in whose 
hearts there is neither the love of God nor 
the fear of God, may make unhallowed gains. 

Victoiy A.ter Many Years 

Mr. Speaker pointed out that the hon. 
Member was not at liberty to discuss a 
Bill on a motion for adjournment. 

Mr. Plimsoll : Then, sir, I give notice 
that on Tuesday next I will ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the registered owner of the following 
ships—the Tethys, Melbourne, and 
Norah Graeme, lost in 1874 with 87 lives, 
and the Foundling and Sydney Dacres, 
abandoned in the early part of this year, 
representing in all a tonnage of 9000 
tons-^Edward Bates, is the Member for 
Plymouth, or if it is some other person 
of the same name. And I, shall ask some 
questions about .Members, on ■this : side 
of the House also. I am determined to 


WHO WILL FOLLOW 
EDISON ? 

FINDING A SUCCESSOR 
TO GENIUS 

Questions to Those Who Would 
Win Fame and Fortune 

A FORTUNATE 16-YEAR-OLD 

The American papers have been 
thrilled by the news that Edison has 
found a boy who may be his successor. 

About fifty clever boys were put in 
competition for a scholarship in which 
all the questions were set by Edison, 
and the prize has been won by Wilbur 
Huston, aged 16. 

Some of the Questions 

Among the questions set for the boy 5 
were these five : 

Which of the following would you be 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of being 
successful: Happiness, comfort, reputation, 
pride, honour, money, health, love ? 

■Omitting the field of religion, what three 
men not now living do you think particularly 
deserve your respect and admiration ? 

What place in our lives do you think the 
automobile will have in a hundred years ? 

Which classes of books do you most enjoy 
reading ? Place in order of preference 
adventure, biography, history, mystery stories, 
fiction, economics, travel, invention, science. 

Give a brief statement of what you hope will 
be. a typical day for you when you are fifty 
years of age. 

Several boys answering these ques¬ 
tions were taken into the Edison works, 
but it does not follow that any of them 
will be a successor to Edison. A scien¬ 
tific paper had invited six American 
scientists to say just how they would 
fix on a successor. All these wise folk 
have announced that an examination 
and tests will not find a genius, but 
a distinguished professor says that 
in time we shall find out the way to 
discover the genius very early in his lair. 

Selecting a Genius 

Have you heard of the David Zyve 
test of scientific aptitude ? The clever 
boys at science should, the American 
experts think, be tried first by the Zyve 
and then by the Strong test—a measure¬ 
ment of scientific interests. Industry, 
unselfishness, the cooperative spirit, 
good health, and a good ancestry will 
count in selecting a genius—also that 
mysterious thing we call personality. 

Somebody' else says that the youths 
chosen by Edison should take the 
Carnegie Imagination Test. We wish 
we knew just what'that was, but even if 
we were to pass it we do not think we 
could imagine a successor to the one and 
only' Edison ! 

Continue! from the previous column 
unmask the villains who send to death 
and destruction. 

Mr. Speaker : 'The hon. Member made 
use of the word “ villains.” I hope he 
did not use it with reference to any 
Member of this House. 

Mr. Plimsoll : I did, sir, and I do not 
mean to withdraw it. 

Mr. Plimsoll repeatedly declining to 
retract his words, Mr. Disraeli moved 
that the hon. Member for Derby be 
reprimanded by Mr. Speaker for his 
violent and disorderly conduct. 

The motion was put and Mr. Plimsoll, 
without claiming to be heard in his 
place, withdrew. 

Mr. Disraeli moved that the debate 
be adjourned for a week, and this was 
agreed to. 

The Government brought in a tem¬ 
porary Bill, which passed in 1876 but 
was made useless by the House of Lords, 
and it was" not until 1890 that victory 
came at: last. 

Since then the Plimsoll Line has been 
on every ship at sea, though even this 
y'ear we have seen a British ship over¬ 
loaded in a foreign port, with the loss of 
over a hundred lives. What we have 
now to do is to see that every British 
ship is safe whatever port it starts from. 


MAN’S FIRST FRIEND 

And a Woman’s Last 

THE FAITHFUL GUARDIAN 
OF THE HOME 

The dogs have lost a good friend in old 
Miss Pauline Cranstoun of Totland Bay, 
and it seems that one of them knew it. 

A week before she died she became so 
ill that she had to be taken to the 
County Hospital. But when the ambu¬ 
lance came for her one of her dogs 
refused to let the attendants come 
through the door of her house. The 
too faithful guardian had to be shot 
before anyone could come near 1 

For thirty years the Hon. Pauline 
Cranstoun (she was the last of the old 
Scottish Cranstouns of Creeling) had 
made her house and grounds at Totland 
Bay a home for animals that no one 
wanted. Half a dozen aged donkeys, a 
dozen horses, and dogs and cats without 
number roamed the place and came to 
her for food. 

She devoted herself to them and let 
her house fall to rack and ruin.rather 
than fail them. When the ambulance 
carried her from her house, some of her 
donkeys followed it to the gates, 

Another old lady, Mrs. Marget Hornby, 
who died at St. Leonards, left £100 in 
her will to provide a home for her dog 
Little Billy. , 


NELSON’S SWORD GOES BACK 

If ever London loved a man it was 
the little slender creature with the 
flashing eyes called Horatio Nelson. 

After the Battle of the Nile in 1798 
the enthusiastic aldermen declared that 
cheering was not enough, they must 
make the heroic sailor a gift. Now, gifts 
of this sort are usually rather ugly affairs, 
but taste must have been very good in 
1798, for the thing the Corporation of 
London presented to Nelson was as 
beautiful as it was costly. It was a 
jewelled sword, designed with rare 
beauty and executed with loving skill. 

Years went by and this Sword of 
Honour came into the market. It was 
bought by Sir Charles Wakefield, that 
good Londoner and generous friend 
to charity, especially to any charity that 
helps children. Now he has presented 
the sword to the Guildhall Museum, so 
that it belongs once more to the City 
Corporation. 

That would please Nelson and the 
aldermen who poured out their gold 
to make him a worthy gift a hundred 
and thirty years ago. 


MR. JONES OF PECKHAM AND 
MR. JONES OF NEW YORK 

We have English spoken in the 
United States, in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and in large communities 
in Africa and India. What English 
standard is to be laid down ? 

Soon we shall be broadcasting daily 
between all these places, and suppose 
we should pick out Mr. Jones from 
Forty-Seventh Street, New York, to 
broadcast, what chances are there that 
he w'ould be understood here ? None. 
And suppose, on the other hand, we 
picked out Mr. Jones of Peckham to 
broadcast, w'hat chances are there that 
he would be understood in the Middle 
West ? None. 

Therefore it is imperative, not for any 
sentimental reasons, but for the sake 
of expediency, that we should lay down 
some standard for spoken English which 
can be adopted all over the English-speak¬ 
ing world. Mr. Lloyd James of the B.B.G 


TWO GREAT SWIMS 

Swimming for more than ten hours a 
16-year-old schoolgirl, Edith Parnell, 
succeeded in crossing the Bristol Channel 
from . Penarth to ■ Weston-super-Mare. 
Miss Corry Leibrand, a Dutch girl, 
swam along Lake Geneva from Lausanne 
to Geneva, 37 miles, in 36 hours. 


UNDER THE FLAG 

The British Mandates of 
the League 

PROGRESS IN TANGANYIKA 
AND PALESTINE 

It is good to know that our new 
Government is showing itself so ready 
to help the League of Nations. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies went to the 
meeting of the Mandates Committee in 
Geneva in July, and the first thing he 
did was to tell the committee that the 
new British Government intends to 
cooperate with it cordially and to give 
it its fullest support. 

The work of this committee has 
grown to such importance that not all 
the mandated territories can be con¬ 
sidered at one session, though it lasts 
for three weeks. Of the eight for which 
the official reports were studied at the 
July meeting only .two are under 
British mandate, Palestine and Tan¬ 
ganyika, and hopeful accounts were 
given of both. 

A Popular System 

In Tanganyika the system by which 
the native communities largely manage 
their own affairs is proving very 
popular; the chiefs willingly help to 
improve farming, to fight the tsetse 
fly, and to foster cleanliness and order 
in the villages. The general health of 
the people has made much headway. 
The Mandates Committee was greatly 
interested to hear that an extra number 
of doctors had been supplied, that child 
welfare work had been started and 
dispensaries set up, that labourers 
falling ill on plantations were properly 
cared for, and that mental defectives 
were being looked after. 

The trade of the territory has also 
steadily improved, the balance at the 
end of 1928 exceeding all expectations. 

Jewish University 

Of Palestine the account- was also 
good. Both agriculture and industry 
have improved, and prosperity really 
seems to be on the way. The campaign 
against epidemics is securing good 
results; in some districts the dreaded 
malaria has actually been stamped out. 
The Jewish University at Jerusalem is 
becoming an intellectual centre of great 
importance, and the number of Jews 
returning to the country is now greater 
than those who leave it. 

Education seems to be a difficult 
matter, because both Jewish and 
Christian missions want separate schools; 
but a great effort is being made to find 
some way of reconciling these differences. 

The Mandates Committee has, 
strangely enough, only one woman on 
it, and it is her work to inquire into the 
education provided in the different 
mandated territories. She herself is 
the headmistress of a secondary school • 
in Norway, and we may well believe 
that she makes sure her girls know all 
about this fine work of the League. 


THE PELICAN THAT FLEW AWAY 

A rookery is clearly no place for a 
pelican, but the Rookery at Mundesley, 
in Norfolk, is where one of the pelicans 
which lately fled from the lake in St.' 
James’s Park has been sighted. 

No explanation has been offered ol 
the flight of the pelican from its eligible 
residence on its island near Charing 
Cross and from a daily meal of fish that 
never failed. 

It may have felt the stirrings of the 
wandering instinct or a desire to fish' 
for itself in the Norfolk Broads. On 
the other hand, it may have been 
frightened away by the sight of Mr. 
Epstein’s Night and Day on .the Under¬ 
ground Building. 
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LAW IN THE FAR NORTH 
A Canadian judge recently trav¬ 
elled 2000 miles from Edmonton 
to conduct a trial at Aklavik, 
probably the most northerly point 
at which a British court has sat. 


MYSTERIOUS SHOCKS 
Earth tremors in New 
York State and Massa¬ 
chusetts lately made 
chimneys fall and walls 
crack. The cause of 
.the shocks is unknown, 
as this is not an earth¬ 
quake region. 


Equator—the'middle 
line round the globe 


WEALTH FROM WOOD 
Sweden, a land of fine 
forests, is now sending 
abroad each year about 
£40,000,000 worth of 
wood and wood pro¬ 
ducts, representing 45 
per cent of her entire 
export trade. 





/SPITSBERGEN 


THE ARCTIC’S COAL 
The export of coal from Spits¬ 
bergen has been going on busily 
this summer and probably 
200,(XX) tons will have been 
shipped when the season ends. 


THE HUNTER’S OPPORTUNITY 
This is a good time in Siberia 
for hunting bears, which are 
now feeding greedily on berries, 
and some tribesmen keep dogs 
trained to attack them. 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 


A HIPPO PARADISE 
Hippos in Lake Edward 
are protected by the 
Congo Government and 
live there in great herds. 
They are quite inoffen¬ 
sive and native canoes 
pass among them with¬ 
out danger. 


PERU’S SEASON OF FOC 
The coast of Peru from June to 
September is one of the foggiest 
places in the world, the sky 
being sometimes obscured for 
weeks at a time. 



HAVOC AMONG THE WHALES 
Natal whalers have caught the 
record number of 685 whales 
this season and it is feared that 
the valuable Indian Ocean fish¬ 
ery is being seriously depleted. 


MAPPING THE BLANK SPACES 
An aerial survey has been flying 
over the country between Lake 
Eyre and Birdsvillc, a region 
said to be for hundreds of miles 
unknown to white men. 


A VERY GOOD FELLOW 
What Captain Everest Did 
THE PLACE-FINDER 

If all the boys who went through the 
ever-open door of Captain Edward 
Everest’s office in Whitehall were asked 
to say what they knew of this modest, 
able man thousands would reply, “ He 
gave me my start in life." 

Captain Everest was not fifty when 
he died, and his name would perhaps 
never have appeared in the newspapers 
but for his early death, but he was one 
of the best friends boys who wanted to 
work ever had. 

His official position was that of Secre¬ 
tary to the Employment Committee 
which the Headmasters Association 
set up with the help of the Ministry of 
Labour some eight years ago. He had a 
genius for his task, and it was that of 
telling boys from the public secondary 
schools what the work they had better 
do was, and how and where to find it. 

In his eight years of office he advised 
over 20,000 boys. His Committee placed 
no fewer than 6500 in jobs while he was 
the adviser. 

Captain Everest placed 20 of his boys 
with railways in the Argentine, and 15 of 
them are learning fur trading with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He knew the 
adventurous boy at a glance. Some of 
them found time' to come back to 
Whitehall and see him. 

Other boys he placed with commercial 
companies, law firms, chemical and 
engineering concerns, and artistic enter¬ 
prises. He could tell if a boy would make 
an artist or a journalist. He placed one 
boy as an apprentice to a chef. 

Headmasters all over the country 
sent boys to his office, and his motto 
might have been “ You want places 
we have them.” Nobody went empty 
avfay if he could and would work. 


FIFTY MILLION TREES 
To Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 

Not since Birnam Woods came to 
Dunsinane in Macbeth have so many 
trees from foreign parts moved into 
Britain as last year. There were fifty 
millions of them. 

There were Corsican pines, Norway 
and Sitka spruce, European and Jap¬ 
anese larches, and Douglas fir. Also a 
large number of Scots pines followed 
their countrymen and moved south. 

This was part of the scheme to re¬ 
plenish the woods and forests of the 
country so ruthlessly devastated to feed 
the fires of the war. The new trees 
planted during the last ten years now 
cover 140,000 acres. 

They will do more than keep the home 
fires burning, for pine and spruce and 
fir will make window frames and floors 
and the woodwork of many a house yet 
unbuilt. The new forests will some day 
roof our homes. 


WELL DONE, SIR 

Hawarden County School must be 
very proud of its new headmaster, 
Mr. Benjamin Jones, M.A. 

As a boy he went to work in a 
Rhondda Valley colliery, but the thirst 
for learning was in him, and in his 
spare time he studied. From the 
heavy work of the mine this plucky 
lad went to the arduous work of self- 
education, while others were too weary 
to do anything but rest. He won a 
scholarship to Aberystwith University 
College and took his M.A. degree. 
Then came the war, bringing him two 
wounds and a commission. 

Now, out of 100 university men, 
Mr. Benjamin Jones has been chosen as 
Headmaster of Hawarden by the Flint¬ 
shire County Council. Hawarden has 
been fortunate in the choice of its 
famous men, for it was, of course, 
the home of Mr. Gladstone ; now it is 
fortunate in its headmaster. 


THE MYSTERY OF HORACE 
A Railway Story 

The mystery of. two cups on the 
railway line outside a Manchester station 
appears to remain unsolved. It belongs 
to the story of a dog. 

From a hole under a railway platform 
the nose of a harassed-looking dog was 
seen projecting to within a few inches of 
the line. How long he had been there 
no one knew. Attempts at rescue were 
in vain, for when he was approached he 
vanished in the depths of the L.M.S. 
railway system, but reappeared from 
time to time. 

So that he should not suffer from 
thirst two cups of water were placed 
one on each side of the hole. For some 
days the visits of the dog to the hole 
were a source of anxiety, until it was 
noticed that the vibration of an approach¬ 
ing train was always sufficient to send 
him below in ample time. 

He came to be known by the name of 
Horace. Then, one week-end, Horace 
disappeared. Whqt had happened to 
him nobody knew. 


THE BREMEN PRAISES 
THE MAURETANIA 

The Bremen cannot speak, but the 
Director of the North German Lloyd, 
which owns the Bremen, has spoken for 
her, paying a great tribute to the 
Mauretania. 

The Mauretania did not equal the 
Bremen's record across the Atlantic, 
but what do a few hours matter ?' he 
asks, adding : “ We shall be happy and 
proud if in 20 years' time we can main¬ 
tain so small a margin of time against 
the latest competitor. 

" The Mauretania’s voyage is a great 
example, worthy of emulation. The 
lesson for us is to seek, not new records, 
but a steady and prudent service which 
promotes the comfort of passengers.” 

It is good to find that the race of the 
two liners has left behind no ill feeling, 
but only admiration on both sides. 


THE SWEEP ON 
THE GLACIER 
Taking the Short Way Home 

A Tyrolean chimneysweep has come 
into the public eye in a way no sweep 
has thought of before. 

He was discovered, brushes and all com¬ 
plete, apparently trying to sweep a glacier! 

Some tourists descending from the 
Oetzeralpen saw a little coal-black figure 
dancing among the ice-blocks of the 
Oetz glacier. When they came nearer 
they found that he had been stranded 
between two yawning crevasses. 

Rescued, revived, and invited to 
explain himself, he said he had been 
engaged to sweep the chimneys of the 
.Brandenburg Shelter Hut, and when 
the work was finished thought he would 
like to cross the glacier as an experience. 

He found that the short cut was the 
longest way home, and he will keep to 
the black art of the sweep in future. 

CYCLING FROM ENGLAND 
TO FRANCE 

The Channel Speedway Track 

A cyclist has crossed the Channel 
on his cycle. 

People have rowed across ; one man 
paddled a canoe. The Channel has been 
crossed by pedal-cycle; and now a 
.motor-cyclist and his pillion rider have 
ridden from Dover to Calais and back. 

First the machine was lashed to two 
floats similar to those used by seaplanes, 
and then a propeller gear was fixed 
so that the power usually transmitted to 
the back wheel drove the propeller. 

The motor-cyclist and his passenger 
made the return journey in 7 hours and 
25 minutes, including 40 minutes for 
lunch and two other stops. 

We recommend the Channel speedway 
track to all those motor-cycle road-hogs 
(now a declining number among motor¬ 
cyclists, we hope) who shriek madly 
along our crowded country ways. 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

■ John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of- the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Your House 

YY/hen a tenant rents a house 
" it is usual for him to under¬ 
take that he will keep it in good 
repair. He must remember that 
it is not his own to do what he 
likes with. He must think of the 
tenant who "will take possession 
after him. 

We are all tenants for a time 
of a wonderful house which we 
call Great Britain, a house with 
a marvellous story and itself a 
treasure-trove such as no writer 
of romance could ever have pic¬ 
tured. We are. tenants only, and 
we must keep it in good repair. 

During the war battalions of 
soldiers had to move about from 
place to place ; they would be in 
a village for a while and then 
others would relieve them. It 
was a point of honour with a 
keen battalion to leave their 
billets so that others, when they 
entered them, would say “ A 
fine battalion passed this way.” 
It would be no small praise if in 
the long years to come people 
said : “ In the years round about 
1929 they were a fine people; 
they left the old House even 
better than they found it.” 

The danger of being bad ten¬ 
ants comes not so much from 
actual wickedness as from care¬ 
lessness and a lack ol public 
spirit. We may say it is no busi¬ 
ness of ours if the countryside is 
robbed of its flowers or if old 
buildings which seem part of the 
very land itself are destroyed. 
We may say such things, but 
none the less it is our business 
as tenants to care for the beauty 
of the house as well as for its 
cleanliness and order. Destroy¬ 
ing is so easy; it is the building 
up that is hard. A thousand 
years scarce serve to form a State ; 
an hour may lay it in the dust. 

Happily, all over the land 
people are waking up to the need 
of preserving the House we all 
live in ; and it is so all over the 
world. We see that the State of 
Arizona has passed a Bill to 
protect the wild flowers in its 
deserts. Visitors were beginning 
to take these rare flowers away, 
and some, more careless than 
most, were setting fire to the 
torchlike cactus (which grows 
more than twenty feet high) to 
enjoy the beauty of the flame. 
The largest of these plants may 
have taken centuries to grow, 
and they perish in a few minutes 
in the flames. The good people of 
Arizona mean to stop this, and 
we wish them well. 

We, too, have our barbarians, 
and we must stop them, or they 
will ruin our House. Barbarians 
they are, for a nation which is 
civilised thinks of those who will 
come after. Civilised people 
are good tenants, eager to leave 
their House in good repair, and 
if possible to add something 
beautiful of their own. 


The Great Unknown 

A group of French writers has just 
been formed calling itself The 
Unknown Authors. 

It is rather difficult to say at what 
moment an author steps from the un¬ 
known into the public eye, as many 
an unknown writer is quite famous in 
his own circle of friends and admirers. 

However, while the C.N. would like 
to banish several known writers into 
the unknown it cannot help admiring 
this little group of French authors 
who, in their unknown-ness, mean to 
make each other as happy as possible. 

© ; 

A Suggestion 

have welcomed the decision of 
the Government that Post 
Offices shall no longer display adver¬ 
tisements of Drink. 

How about filling up the blank spaces 
with copies of the Peace Pact ? Clear 
lettering, attractive colouring, and just 
the two articles in which the world¬ 
wide renunciation of war is declared. 

This is what we should like to see 
in every Post Office in good bold type: 

We declare that we condemn recourse 
to war and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy. 

We agree that the solution of disputes, 
oj whatever nature they may be, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 

Signed by the British People 

Then, when we wait for our stamps 
or our telephone calls, we could learn 
it by heart, and the fact of it would 
sink deep down into us, that we (all 
of us as British people) have given 
up fighting as a means of settling our 
country’s disputes, just as we have 
given it up as a means of settling our 
own affairs. 

© 

A Great Lady Gives a Supper 
'J'he other day we went to see some¬ 
body whom we consider a very 
great lady indeed. 

She is an authority on old silver 
and has a very glorious old country 
house. She loves poetry, pictures, 
jewels, and all things artistic, and she 
has always employed a housekeeper 
to ward off the buffets of domesticity. 

But we found her with her house¬ 
keeper absent, her servants all gone. 
Some stormy breeze had invaded the 
kitchen, the staff had marched out, 
and here was our great lady bending 
over the stove and preparing with 
great coolness and efficiency an excel¬ 
lent hot supper. We were annoyed 
when, on the way home from this 
delicious and amusing meal, our com¬ 
panion refused to be surprised that 
Lady B. had shown herself so able 
and resourceful. 

“ Leonardo da Vinci himself thought 
it worth while to invent the wheel¬ 
barrow,” was.all the answer we got 
from our little Children’s Encyclopedia 
daughter; “ people alivays have been 
full of surprises, Daddy." 


English for the Empire 
'J’he new Dominion Theatre is to 
open with an American play with 
a title in a language we do not recog¬ 
nise. At least we may hope it will 
pay the Dominions the compliment of 
speaking English. 

© 

The Boy in Chains 

Jt is just a hundred years since a boy 
of 14 was brought into the dock 
loaded with heavy irons. 

It was at Salisbury Assizes. His 
Majesty’s judge ‘learned that the 
young criminal had stolen a piece of 
gooseberry pudding. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

I eningrad has had its name changed 
to Krasnozvardevalc. Which may 
account for the new Russian slogan : 
Say it with flowers. 

0 

]\[ost folk prefer the old-fashioned 
silent pictures. They like to be 
able to hear themselves speak. 

0 

'J'he American girl who was carried 
across the Atlantic in an aeroplane 
has now been carried to the bottom of the 
sea in a submarine. 
We are not told 
what her next great 
feat will be. 

0 

Sculptors are 
always in trouble. 
But their troubles 
are only a matter of 
form. 

0 

Qne fatal thing in 
life is to lose 
interest. But it is 
worse to lose your 
principal. 

" 0 

Modern children 
learn to play 
the piano away 
from it, , Like Vic¬ 
torian children, they are taught -to be 
seen and not heard. 

0 

goMEBODY has invented a wrist watch 
which winds itself up. Now for a 
machine to walk the dog and put out 
the cat. 

0 

A. politician says we can only hope 
for the best. Even that will not 
be good enough for some people. 

0 

To a Correspondent : We do not know 
why they are always delivering 
coal in Pall Mall in the busy hours of 
the morning. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

[_ord Melchett and a New York 
banker have each given £100,000 
for various good works in Palestine. 

A farmer of New South Wales has 
given the Government £20,000 
for an Animal Health Laboratory. 

Yarmouth is selling its war tank for 
scrap iron. 
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The Blind Man and 
His Friend 

By a Passer-By 

A blind man came walking with 
slow, cautious step down a 
London street. 

He wore a big coat with a cape, and 
something in his air, in the set of his 
shoulders, arrested the passer-by. He 
had not been born blind, one felt. 
Rather one knew that once those 
shoulders had braced themselves 
against the plough and those groping 
hands had made a straight furrow. 
And now he walked slowly down the 
street, with the hum of traffic to take 
the place of the songs of birds. 

Suddenly he stopped with the listen¬ 
ing look of the blind man. He was 
outside a teashop. This evidently was 
what he desired. Watching, fearful 
lest he should stumble on the step, we 
saw him enter. In a few moments he 
came out, carrying a bag of buns. We 
smiled, a little tenderly, I think. Pre¬ 
sently, as he stood uncertainly by the 
door, his face lit up. 

“ There you are, my beauty,” he 
called in a .beautiful, resonant voice. 
“There you are, eh?” and walked 
unerringly to the edge of the pave¬ 
ment, where a van had drawn up, 
its huge horse standing with patient, 
drooping head.' 

Currant Buns 

And while the driver clambered 
down, as though to preside at an 
accustomed feast, the blind man felt 
in his bag with the eagerness of a child. 
Then, .feeling for the soft, nuzzling 
mouth at his shoulder, he fed the 
horse with his currant buns. The 
contented munch, munch seemed to 
satisfy the blind man, and he whispered 
softly as one by one the buns vanished 
and he stroked the velvet nose. 

As he slipped the last bun into the 
horse's mouth he patted the brown 
back a little wistfully, then moved 
away. We watched him out of sight, 
his brave, straight back beautiful and 
strange among the hurrying crowd. 

“ He’s a rare one, he is! ” said the 
driver as he clambered to his high 
perch again. “ He’s a rare one 1 Every 
day, rain or shine, he’ll be there with 
a bit o’ something—maybe it’ll be only 
a lump of sugar. But when he’s had 
a good day it’s buns. And you’d miss 
him, wouldn’t you, old lady ? ” he 
asked his horse. 

“ He loves horses, I think," I said 
to the driver. 

“ Loves them ? He worships them, 
that’s what; and he’s as happy as a 
lark. Well, come on, beauty,” and 
with a little crack of the whip they 
moved away, man and horse, the 
richer for the little human kindness. 

© 

Be Merciful 

How would you be 
If He, which is the top of judgment, 
should 

But judge you as you are ? 0, think 
on that; 

And mercy then will breathe within 
your lips, 

Like mail new made. Shakespeare 


Peter Puck 
Wanls To Know 



If a match does 
its duty when 
it strikes 
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WHO BUILT ELIZABETH’S SHIPS? 


JOHN BULL HAS A 
WORD TO SAY 

THE CHANCELLOR AND 
THE TAXPAYER 

The Back That Bears Too 
Much of the Burden 

THE INTOLERABLE MISERY 
OF THE WAR BILL 

When Mr. Philip Snowden went to The 
Hague to speak for Great Britain at the 
Conference on Reparations he spoke 
plainly. 

There is a time when plain-speaking is 
necessary. The upshot has shown that 
this was one ol them. The conference 
was called, as so many have been called 
before and may be called again, to settle 
who was to pay for the war, and how. 

' All were agreed (France, Italy, Bel¬ 
gium, Japan, America, and Great 
Britain) that Germany ought to pay 
most. For a number of years all the 
warring nations have been trying to 
turn out Germany's pockets to see how 
much she could pay. As a result of the 
searching the representatives of the 
various nations came to some conclusions 
which were set out in the Dawes Plan, 
named after General Dawes, as to what 
could be got out of Germany. 

Britain’s Promise 

The next thing to settle was how she 
was to pay, and how much each of the 
chief creditors was to get, and when. 
This was settled after much discussion 
under the Young Plan. Mr. Young is 
an American, like General Dawes, and 
America could afford to stand aside from 
any bickerings as to how the payments 
were to be cut up, because any money 
she had lent for the war was made 
certain for her by the British promise to 
pay on behalf of France and Italy, 

John Bull was in the position of a man 
who goes out with a party of friends on 
a foreign holiday (though the war was 
no holiday), takes the tickets, pays the 
hotel bills, the tips, and all the incidental 
expenses, and then hopes to get from 
his friends their share of each of the 
total. If he is honest he generally loses 
something on the transaction, but he is 
a donkey if he loses too much, and if his 
friends refuse, to pay their share they 
are worse than donkeys. The best 
excuse they can make is that they have 
not got the money to pay. 

John Bull Pays 

In this parable the United States is 
in the position of Thomas Cook, who 
sells the tickets. All the European 
nations going out on that disastrous 
holiday owe money for the journey. 
But John Bull settled with Cook. He 
borrowed money from America for all 
his friends, promised to pay it back, and 
is doing so. But when he began the 
settlement he stipulated that he should 
not pay to the United States more than 
his friends paid him for their share. 

It was some time before his friends 
could manage to pay anything, so John 
Bull paid up some £ 200,000,000 to 
America before they began. Then, after 
a number of queer conferences about 
settlement, the amount which Germany 
might pay toward the monstrous War 
Bill was more or less settled by the 
Dawes Plan, and so a new settlement 
began of the yearly amounts to be paid 
to America over a number of years. 

A Spoke in the Wheel 

This new settlement was called the 
Young Plan. It might have been 
thought that under this plan old John 
Bull, who had paid up so stoutly for 
himself and others, would be the first 
to get a little relief out of the payments 
Germany was going to contribute ; but, 
though Britain sent her own great 
experts, Sir Josiah Stamp, I.ord Revel- 
stoke, and Sir Charles Addis, to the 
Young Conference, they found in the 
end that John Bull’s share of the relief 
was to be the least and his continued 
share of the bill the most. They agreed 


M en of Bideford in Devon, to whom 
Ten 113-son paid due tribute in the 
ballad of the last fight of the little Re¬ 
venge, have lately received an unpleasant 
jar from their neighbours of Barnstaple. 
They have been refused the credit of 
sending vessels to repulse the Invincible 
Armada. 

Barnstaple has put up a tablet on the 
quay of the port to say that there sailed 
from it to join Sir Francis Drake five 
ships, the Dudley, the God Save Her 
(the Virgin Queen), the Tiger, the John 
of Barnstaple, and either the Unicorn or 
the Prudence. 

Bideford, the little white town, 
declared in a white heat that Barnstaple 


Continued from the previous column 

to this for the sake of peace and quiet¬ 
ness, believing that the most important 
thing for the world was a settlement. 

That is where Mr. Snowden put his 
spoke in the wheel. What he said was 
that Great Britain had gone on long 
enough paying more~than her share. If 
a settlement was to be made it should be 
one which was exactly fair all round, 
based on justice and common sense. 

In the payments which Germany was 
to contribute toward the bill there were 
two divisions, if not three. There were 
direct payments in hard cash, perman¬ 
ently fixed. There were payments which 
depended in the future on Germany’s 
ability (and perhaps her willingness) to 
pay. There were payments in German 
goods instead of in cash. 

The first of these, the hard cash pay¬ 
ments, was evidently what most of the 
creditors would most desire to handle ; 
but Great Britain, instead of getting the 


had impudentl}' appropriated three of 
the ships that Bideford had sent. 

Barnstaple retorted by saying that 
there is no evidence in the State papers 
of the period that Bideford sent any 
ships at all; and that, furthermore, there 
was most likely a bridge on Bideford 
River which would have kept any vessels 
of any size from sailing from the town. 

Bideford is preparing a reply. Without 
anticipating its terms we hope that 
little Bideford will be able to show that 
she had men and spirit enough to send 
ships even if she did not build them. 
At any rate, we are glad somebody sent 
them, and we hope that between Bideford 
and Barnstaple peace will be restored. 


largest share of these, was to have the 
smallest. The second kind of payments 
are rather in the air, and Great Britain 
has always held that in the future it will 
be best to put Germany’s payments at 
as low a figure as possible. The third 
kind of payments—in goods instead of 
in cash — is of a double-edged kind, 
because Germany will be encouraged to 
send us goods that will compete with 
our own industries', and add to unem¬ 
ployment. In addition to this, Germany 
will be sending goods to France and 
France will be sending them on to England 
to add to our unemployment. This, says 
Mr. Snowden, must not be. 

Therefore, to sum up) Mr. Snowden 
declares that Great Britain ought to 
have at least its rightful share of the 
first kind of cash payments, and on this 
he takes his stand. The difference is less 
than the cost of a cruiser, but there 
must be fair play all round, for there is 
no Peace except in Justice. 


MUSSOLINI AND 
HIS CAPTIVES 

THREE EXILES ESCAPE 

What Life is Like on the 
Prison-Island of Lipari 

HOW TO GET RID OF OPPONENTS 

Three Italian politicians whose views 
were not the same as those of Signor 
Mussolini have escaped from Italy to 
tell the tale. 

They are Signor Francesco Nitti, 
whose uncle was a Liberal Prime 
Minister; Signor Emilio Lussu, a member 
of parliament; and Signor Rosselli, who 
was a Professor of Economics. They 
did not approve of Mussolini and 
Mussolini did not like them. As he was 
the stronger he expressed his distaste 
by locking them up on the Island of 
Lipari in the Mediterranean. 

Companions in Exile 

The three are now at liberty to tell 
the world what being a guest of Musso¬ 
lini on the island is like, though they 
are very careful not to tell how they 
escaped from this prison lest others 
should suffer. Asa matter of fact it did 
happen that the wife and brother of 
Professor Rosselli were arrested after 
his escape, and that the brother was 
banished to an island among criminals. 
The professor’s wife, an English woman, 
was afterwards released. 

There are some 500 others, men and 
women, who have been banished to the 
island, most of them because they 
spoke their minds too freely about 
Mussolini. There is a sprinkling of 
criminals of another kind, and on most 
days the political exiles have to rub 
shoulders with them. 

The exiles of Lipari are guarded by 
a force of 400 Black Shirt militia. 
There are twelve patrols always on the 
move, three flying squads in motor¬ 
cars with machine, guns, and a motor- 
gunboat watching the coast. The exiles 
live in cottages, where they have to 
board themselves and pay high prices 
for their lodging. 

Every Letter Censored 

Everyone must be indoors by 9 o’clock 
in summer and 7 o’clock in winter; every 
letter is censored, all games are for¬ 
bidden, and when more than two or three 
exiles are gathered together the militia 
separate them. There is always a prison 
in the background for breaking the rules. 

That is what follows in Italy for being 
against the Government, and it is easy 
for anyone who has any political ideas 
of his own to find himself there. An 
accusation made by a spy that the 
amateur politician is conspiring against 
the Government is sufficient to send him 
to Lipari for five years—without trial. 

Because there need be no trial Lipari 
is a menace to Italian liberty. If being 
a guest of Mussolini is not so dangerous 
as supping with the Borgias used to be, 
these revelations are a reminder that 
there is still a Bridge of Sighs in Italy, 
and that there is no freedom in their 
own country for Italians w-ho do not 
happen to agree w-ith Mussolini. 


THE HUNGER STONES 

The Hunger Stones have appeared 
once more in the Elbe at Tetschen. 

Only in very dry seasons do the 
waters shrink till these ominous stones 
appear above water-level. Other 
generations have cut dates on them, 
so that men can read of the great 
droughts of the past' and remember 
the troubles of other days. The custom 
is centuries old ; now 1929 will be cut 
on one of the Hunger Stones. 

Once a great drought meant many 
deaths among men and beasts, and 
although that cannot happen today 
there will be want, poverty, and 
perhaps ruin because of the drought. 

No wonder the old men shake their 
heads when they see the Hunger 
Stones drying in the sun. 


A TRAINING-SHIP FOR GIRLS 



Most of the trades and professions formerly regarded as for men only are now open to 
women, but very few women have become sailors. Here is a scene in the rigging of a 
vessel at Deauville which is claimed to be the world’s first training-ship for girls. 
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THREE ACRES OF 
ENGLAND 

WHAT THE BOYS DID 
WITH IT 

The Brave Story Behind a 
London Playground 

ACHIEVING THE IMPOSSIBLE 

A brave story lies behind the proud 
boast that the" Elliott Central School 
at Southfields is the only school of its 
class in London with a three-acre 
playing-field. 

Men gave the three acres up. It 
would, of course, have been a valuable 
building site if it could have been 
drained. But % contractors and sur¬ 
veyors said it could not be drained. 

And boys drained it. 

Men left it to become a dumping 
ground for litter and a battleground fbr 
cats. Boys came and turned it into 
one of the most desirable corners of 
urban England. 

From Potato Field to Playing Field 

It was in the Great War that the boys 
first tackled the waste. England was 
threatened with a food shortage, and 
the boys of Elliott Central School decided 
to do their bit by growing potatoes 
where men said nothing would grow 
but tin cans. - 

After the war, when so many soldiers 
and so many potato fields were de¬ 
mobilised, the boys determined to turn 
their allotment into a playing field. The 
headmaster, Mr. W. Price, applied to 
the L.C.C., and that body said the 
school could have the ground for a play¬ 
ing field provided the making cost the 
L.C.C. nothing. 

So they set to work, and when a 
good deal was done it'was all undone. 
The Wandsworth Borough Council 
turned the’ adjoining land into King 
George’s Park, and raised the ground- 
level about eight feet, so that the three 
acres must have become a swamp. 
But, undaunted, the boys raised their 
land eight, feet also. 

It was an immense task. Thousands 
of tons of material had to be brought to 
the site, and boys had to toil like giants. 
It took ten years, and cost nearly 
£ 2000. All that money was earned, 
given, or collected by the boys. 

A Headmaster’s Dream 

Most of them, as they toiled in their 
spare time, knew that they were not 
working for themselves. They would 
never play on the field. Other boys 
would enjoy themselves there while 
those who laid the foundations were 
out in the world as breadwinners. But 
what did it matter ? The school should 
have its.playing field. . 

Now there are grass pitches for cricket, 
football, hockey, and netball, hard 
courts for tennis and netball, and a 
cement cricket pitch, besides a pavilion 
with separate dressing-rooms. 

The boys have achieved the im¬ 
possible—according to contractors. Per¬ 
haps the triumph is chiefly due to the 
headmaster, who inspired generation 
after generation of boys with faith in 
his dream. But much is due to the 
tradition of the school itself, and 
tradition is something which masters 
cannot make alone. The pluck and 
loyalty of Elliott Central School are 
not to be surpassed. 

London is proud to breed such boys. 


THE MARK OF THE HELMET 

In future policemen need not wear their 
helmet chin-straps during hot weather. 

This is due to the fact that the strap 
leaves a white mark round a sun-burned 
face, and the policeman on -holiday 
prefers to be without this tell-tale, 
besides finding it very difficult to do 
duty in plain clothes without giving his 
profession away ! 


A Tiger takes a 
Walk 

And a Man a Run 

An unfortunate man in Paris lately 
had the most unpleasant experience of 
his life. 

He was walking home late at night 
when, on turning round, he found a full- 
grown tiger ten paces behind him 
padding along the pavement. The man 
gave one howl and fled. • 

But Bombay, the tiger, was feeling 
peaceful toward mankind, and finding 
the man gone lie lay down on the pave¬ 
ment to rest. Here he was found by the 
owners of the travelling circus from 
which he has escaped, and he. quietly, 
followed them to some waste ground 
until his cage arrived. 

In the meantime a large force of 
police had to be summoned, not to 
protect people from the tiger, as one 
would suppose, but to prevent the large 
crowd from teasing Bombay, who cer¬ 
tainly proved to be a very pleasant tiger 
in such exceptional circumstances. 


THE THREE PIONEERS 

A writer on India has pointed out 
that the torch of culture was kept alight 
in old English villages by the parson, the 
doctor, and the squire. - 

These three worthies do not exist in 
the Indian village. There are no edu¬ 
cated people to tell the uneducated 
people how to keep the village healthy 
and clean, how. to improve the crops, 
and how to bring up the children. That 
is why so many reforms come to nothing. 
The enthusiastic English official who 
has started to improve matters is moved 
to another district, and there is no one 
to take his place, so the people go back 
to their old ways. 

‘ In England today there are Education 
Committees and Women’s Institutes 
and Guardians and Workers’ Education 
Associations to, keep, us abreast of the 
times. But let us cast back a grateful 
thought on the parson, the doctor, and 
the squire who first fought the battle 
of progress in English villages where 
superstition and ignorance ruled every¬ 
one else. 


ERIC’S GARDEN 

Old-fashioned people will remember a 
book called Eric, or Little by Little, by 
Dean Farrar. Perhaps few of them 
know that Eric was Cyril Flower, a 
Harrow schoolboy who grew up to be 
..Lord Battersea and Overstrand, and to 
plan the lovely gardens of the Pleasaunce 
at Overstrand near Cromer, 
i For 30 years his widow has thrown the 
grounds open on Sundays in summer, 
charging a few pence for each visitor. 
Factory men and queens have been 
among those who have paid to see Eric’s 
garden, and hundreds of pounds have 
been collected for charity. Nearly 3000 
people have visited the place in one day. 

Cyril Flower has two memorials, a 
book and a garden. The book may be¬ 
come out-of-date, like so many Victorian 
statues, but the garden never can be. 


IN THE WIND AND THE RAIN 

Charing Cross Railway Bridge is an 
unconscionably long time a-dying, but 
there are hopes now that it is on its way. 

When the new and better bridge takes 
its place one improvement might be 
added to the roadway which would be a 
boon to that little army of London 
pedestrians whose hopes and wishes are 
nowadays so little consulted. Why not 
give them shelter on a rainy day ? 

Sir Evan Spicer, who makes this sug¬ 
gestion, has seen the typists and other 
folk battling with the squalls on London 
Bridge at morn and eve, and pleads that 
the L.C.C. will give them on the new 
Charing Cross Bridge a covered way for 
rainy days. Why not ? 


THE COOK WHO DID 
NOT GO 

He was a bad cook, was Ho Chiao. 
Most Chinese cooks are clever chefn, 
and they are spotlessly clean. But Ho 
Chiao produced dismal meals, and his 
garments were always smothered in 
grease marks. 

From time to time Mrs. Soothill 
would say to her husband, who was 
President of Shansi Imperial University, 
that Ho Chiao must go. The professor 
and his daughter would agree fervently. 

Ho Chiao would be summoned, and 
would enter nervously, a little grimy,' 
pockmarked, smiling man. His mistress 
would begin the little speech she had 
prepared, only to find herself telling Hq 
Chiao that she would like sweet potatoes 
for dinner, or something like that. 

Ho Chiao’s Good Deed 

When he had gone the three English 
people would look at each other guiltily, 
and then Professor Soothill would burst 
out: “ If ever you discharge Ho Chiao 
I shall apply for a divorce ! ” 

They could not forget that Ho Chiao 
had proved himself a hero during the 
Boxer .Rising of 1900. Then Chinese 
soldiers fell suddenly upon foreigners 
and on Chinese converts to Christianity, 
and put them to death. 

Ho Chiao was cook , to an English 
missionary at Shansi.' When the soldiers 
broke into the mission house and dragged 
the man and his wife , and their eight; 
year-old son off to prison a jingling 
was heard behind. The missionary 
turned to behold Ho Chiao following 
with his pots and pans. 

“ Go back I ” cried the missionary. 
“ Go home. Have nothing to do with 
us. You are free. Don’t run into 
danger! ” . 

But Ho Chiao replied: “ Oh, no one 
will bother to hurt a nobody like me: 
I must come to look after you.’’ 

A Terrible Day 

In Chinese prisons no food is provided. 
Unless the prisoner has a friend to buy 
food for him he must starve. Ho Chiao 
contrived to get food for those unhappy 
people ; and often when they were too 
miserable to want it he would persuade 
them to eat.' - 

At length came the terrible day when 
forty foreigners were beheaded in a 
courtyard while the crowd jeered and 
rejoiced outside. Ho Chiao had been 
urged again and again, to go, but he 
was with his white friends to the last, 
and told afterwards how they went one 
by one without fear to their death. 
Even the child walked bravely to his 
end. Ho Chiao bore witness that their 
last message was one of forgiveness. 

How real was the danger Ho Chiao 
ran by his faithfulness is shown by 
another story of Boxer days recounted 
by Lady Hosie in her remarkable book 
on China. 

A Courageous Missionary 

An English missionary in Shantung 
was captured by Boxer soldiers, who 
demanded from him the names of the 
Chinese Christians in the neighbourhood. 
He refused to tell. The soldiers were 
determined to punish the converts with 
the missionary, and for two days they 
tried by every cruel means to make him 
betray his friends. 

He kept silence, and at the end of two 
days died from his wounds. 

Those evil days are over and the 
wrongs forgotten, but it is well that the 
courage of an English missionary and a 
poor little Chinese cook should be 
remembered. 

Ho Chiao was stupid and ugly and his 
apron was never clean, but we cannot 
wonder that his master loved him. , 


GIGANTIC LABOURS 
OF THE ANT 

A LITTLE HERCULES 

Remarkable Doings of the 
Small Brown Cockneys 

FEATS IN A GARDEN 

By Our Natural Historian 

Many naturalists have written of the 
wonders performed by ants, especially 
of the staggering engineering feats of 
the so-called White ants. Now the doings 
of some common brown Cockney ants 
deserve mention even with the records 
of the illustrious ones fresh in mind. 

In a certain garden are three main 
nests of these ants, one being under the 
edge of a lawn and opening into galleries 
in the moist, soil-strewn edge of a path. 
Accident led to pots of flowers being 
placed over these openings, without 
thought for the ants below. 

A Racing Mob of Workers 

Some ten days after, the plants had ’ 
been left there chance brought to notice 
a broken patch in the middle of the path, 
four feet from the original ant-holes. 

In a space eight inches by five the insects 
had opened no fewer than 21 holes, some 
of them a third of an inch long and a 
third wide. 

■ . The first thought to come to mind was 
that, the other entrances and exits of 
the nest having been closed by the pots, 
the ants had been driven to find a way. 
out in the manner described. But a 
winged male ant was out, surrounded by 
a racing mob of little workers; so 
obviously swarming was at hand and 
the new collection of holes might be 
connected with the great annual event. 

A second nest was sought, down in.the 
vegetable garden, and there, while the' 
soil was opened up at the edge of a, 
border, in the path running between 
that border and a second were two large - 
openings, exactly in the middle of the. 
path. A little water poured into..the 
opening removed loose matter, and there 
was a hole big enough for a mouse. ’. 

A Hall of Exit 

Now the first path is of gravel, well 
established and as hard, and firm, as, 
ramming and the anxious pride of a 
gardener with a heavy roller can make 
it. The vegetable, garden path is of 
broken concrete foundation with a thick,’ 
compact layer of cinder and ash on top, 
as tightly compounded as water and 
rolling can render such a path. ' 

Yet, in the gravel, after tunnelling . 
four feet, the ants had opened 21 shafts 
upward to the air. In the heavy firm 
cinder and ash they had made a veritable 
hall of exit, commodious enough for a 
little animal. They had bitten and 1 
worried their way through material 
which had seemed solid beyond disturb-! 
ance, and every grain that they had 
moved and thrown out was equal to the 
weight of many ants. V 

Rivalling Moles and Men 

It cannot have been coincidence that' 
in both cases the opening from the nest 
was made at exactly the highest point of 
the path,. for ants always seek height 
when their queens and drones are about 
to take their first and only flight. The 
relatively huge outlets had been pre¬ 
pared for the outflow of winged queens 
and males. ' 

Two males had crept out of the kitchen 
garden nest in readiness for flight. 

The introduction of water into the 
cinder path evidently disturbed the 
workings below, for the ants deserted 
that route, and in 24 hours had opened 
out a new exit amid the ash and slag. 

By comparison with such labour as this 
the work of a mole moving through soft 
soil is almost insignificant. Such labour 
dwarfs any effort of which a man is 
capable. E. A. B. 
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SAFETY FIRST AT SEA • THE GRAF ZEPPELIN • WEATHER WATCHERS 




Graf Zeppelin at Horne—The airship seems to be coming into its own again. Here we see at its 
base, Friedrichshafen, the German vessel Graf Zeppelin, which, in the course of its world cruise, 
made a wonderful journey of 7500 miles to Tokyo, the longest non-stop flight from point to point. 



Safety First at Sea The man in this Windswept Isle—These curious trees, ' blown out of shape by the persistent trade winds, 

stration life-saving buoy'^t^ha^ham" are in Aruba » a little island off the coast of Venezuela. Its checkered history is told on page 12. 


All in the Day’s Work-—This picture 
from America shows two men putting 
up telephone wires, a risky business. 





Train in the Road—Trains occasionally pass along the road on the sea front 
at Dover, as shown here'. A man walks in front of the engine with a red flag. 


A Bird’s Eye View—This aerial view of a race in the Solent shows the great 
yachts looking very like the models that boys sail on an ornamental lake. 



Watchers of the Weather—The accurate study of weather conditions is of the greatest importance to the success of long-distance flights 

methods employed is the sending up of kites or captive balloons with scientific instruments attached, as shown in the first two pictures. Small balloons which burst on reaching a; 
ce rtain. hei ght^are also released. The height at whic h theyjni£st, which varies according to atmospheric conditions, is measured with a theodolite, as seen in the picture on the right.f 
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A LITTLE VISIT TO 
A GREAT BUILDING 

GRANADA AND ITS 
WONDER 

Noble Halls and Courtyards 
of the Moors 

SCENES OF GREAT CHARM 

Our League Correspondent lias been travelling 
in Spain, and sends us these notes on the 
Alhambra and Granada. 

We had- always known that the 
Alhambra of Granada must be mar¬ 
vellous ; we had never realised until we 
saw it with our own eyes that it is one 
of the wonders of the world. 

It is said that the Moorish monarch 
to whom it belonged wept like a child 
when, after long resistance, he was 
forced to hand over the key to the con¬ 
quering Spaniards, and we can well 
believe it. 

The massive key may still be seen ; 
and so may the casket wherein lay the 
jewels , which Queen Isabella gave to 
Christopher Columbus to finance his 
voyages. Not until Granada fell would 
she do this; then, in the marvellous 
great hall of the Moorish palace, 
decorated from floor to ceiling and with 
pillared windows looking out over the 
distant hills toward the sea on which 
Columbus was' to sail, the presentation 
was made. 

Spaniards and Moors 

Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen of the victorious Spaniards, had 
the good sense to leave the palace for 
the most part unaltered, and so we see 
today the blue and green tiles, the 
delicate pillars, the beautiful stucco 
carving with which the Moors embel¬ 
lished this last of their royal dwellings 
in Europe. The stucco covers walls 
and ceilings completely and into its 
intricate design are woven verses of the 
Koran, the same phrase occurring over 
and over again as part of the decoration. 

Even more attractive than the noble 
halls are the enclosed courtyards, where 
fountains play and where pillared 
arcades make cool shade in which to sit 
and let time go by while we revel in the 
beauty and sunlit peace of the scene. 

Founta'ns and Gardens 

In every possible place the Moors 
set a fountain, because they loved water ; 
we may still see how well their bath¬ 
rooms were arranged. They loved 
gardens too, and if any place could be 
more perfect than their palace it is 
their summer residence on the neigh¬ 
bouring hill. 

This we approached by a long avenue 
of deep green cypresses, very upright 
and straight and sombre; and then, 
quite, suddenly, a blaze of bright gera¬ 
niums, and we found ourselves in a ter¬ 
raced garden aglow with gay flowers. 

Here, too, time might slip away all 
unnoticed, so quiet and apart is this 
little sun-drenched spot. From it we 
passed to another with a long double 
line of fountains splashing into a pool 
which mirrored the blue, blue sky ; to 
another with low-clipped box hedges and 
an immense magnolia scenting the air 
with its rich cream blooms ; to another 
where scarlet hibiscus grew and bour- 
gainvillea trailed its magenta blossoms. 

Delicate Loveliness 

There were seven of these gardens 
fto which we went, up steps and down 
steps, separated by cool arcades and all 
with fountains splashing. 

Such scenes of charm and delicate 
loveliness, such beautiful places as this 
Moorish palace, arouse a great longing 
that we might live in surroundings 
which would refresh and inspire us as 
these do. If we wish strongly enough 
and start on our own little patch, who 
knows what we may achieve ? 


An Indian with a 
Happy Heart 

Mr. Khasgivvala and the 
Baby Mouse 

A daily paper recently received the follow¬ 
ing letter, and had not the heart to refuse its 
request. The GN. knows that all the readers 
of the letter will rejoice as much as Mr. 
Khasgiwala did over the baby mouse’s 
recovery, and so we find a corner for the story. 

Dear Sir,—I shall be much obliged 
if you see your way to publish the 
following news if not any inconvenient 
to your paper. 

This morning Mr. H. Khasgiwala 
went to his bathroom to take his bath. 
He did not notice that there is a baby 
mice in the tub, he opened the cold 
water tap and a little after he saw a 
baby mice drowned. He then quickly 
emptied the tub and Was very sorry 
that he killed a life. He called his friend 
to tell and they noticed that the poor 
baby mice is still alive. Mr. Khasgiwala 
put her on a paper and took her near 
the gas fire and tried to dry her. Shortly 
after he was astonished when he found 
that within half an hour she run away 
from his sight. After all, Mr. Khasgiwala 
feel very happy. 


PIGGY GOES A-HUNTING 

Pigs have various callings besides the 
humble one of becoming bacon. They 
are being used in the Vosges to rout out 
caterpillars. 

A plague of the caterpillars descended 
on the valley of La Bruclie, having come 
there from the forests of Heiligenberg, 
where they stripped 6ooo acres of wood¬ 
land trees of their leaves. 

Pigs in droves have been turned out 
into the forest, and have been reinforced 
by poultry. It. is hoped that these farm¬ 
yard animals, in the endeavour to scratch 
a living, will turn up the soil and destroy 
the caterpillars and the millions of pupae 
where they lie. 

In France the pig, as is well known, 
fe an accomplished scratclier and is 
often employed to search for truffles. 
Whether it will display as great an 
enthusiasm for caterpillars remains to 
be seen. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOTEL 

When a good idea turns out to be too 
good what is to be done ? 

In 1915 Middlesex opened a small 
house at Herne Bay as a seaside hotel 
for delicate children from very poor 
streets. This w r as to be the county’s 
memorial to King Edward. 

It was a tremendous success. Teachers 
from slums were always writing to say 
how wonderfully Tommy Brown had 
picked up after his holiday, and now 
Sally Smith had come out of hospital 
as white as a ghost, and could she please 
have a seaside holiday too ? 

There is never enough room at the 
children’s hotel. There is £1000 a year 
to keep the hotel going, but no money to 
buy a bigger building; so Middlesex is 
asking for £5000, and Barclay’s Bank 
says it will look after the money. Let 
us hope many generous people will help 
the fund as a thank-offering for their 
own holidays. 

TAIL-LIGHTS FOR ELEPHANTS 

-Elephants are becoming a serious 
problem to traffic authorities of Colombo, 

Many motorists complain that ele¬ 
phants suddenly appear in crowded 
thoroughfares on dark nights without 
any warning, and serious collisions are 
avoided only by the greatest of good luck. 

It has now been decided that in future 
all elephants in Colombo shall rank as 
motor-lorries and shall carry a white 
light in front and a red light behind ! 


THE BRIDGE THAT 

Got Tired 

By Peter Simple 

A bridge has collapsed in New Jersey 
because it was tired. 

Its steel beams and girders appeared 
to be in excellent condition, but after 
examination of the shattered remains 
with a microscope fatigue of the metal 
was the explanation of the breakage 
offered by Professor J. W. Kommers, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Metals, like animals, become tired, and, 
like human beings, they accumulate 
fatigue poisons, though they are of an 
entirely different kind. The fatigue of 
metals is not unlike decay. 

Metal Crystals 

Metals are made up of crystals, 
though these are unlike the geometrical 
and brittle crystals of sugar or salt, 
which give way as soon as they are 
stretched. Metal crystals will yield, 
and they are not all of the same size 
or shape. Seen through a microscope, 
they look like a pattern of mosaic, 
small and larger crystals fitted together. 

When the metal is strained or bent 
each crystal undergoes a change of shape 
merely by slipping. Whole 1 ayers of 
crystals slip over one another. The way 
in which this occurs can be seen by 
piling a number of books one above the 
other. The shape of the pile can be 
changed by pushing each book slightly 
to one side, though each book remains 
unaltered in itself. 

If this were all that happened we 
should expect the metal to remain 
unchanged however much it was 
stretched, or bent, or strained ; but 
what actually does happen is that each 
bending or straining with the slipping of 
the crystals over one another which 
follows alters the surface of the crystals. 
The crystalline structure is disturbed. 
Some of the crystals grow larger, some of 
the smaller oiies arc broken. 

If this gliding of crystals is forced 
on the metal too often the crystals 
become brittle. The gliding refuses to 
occur. A crack begins. 

Effect of Chang ng Stress 

This is more likely to occur if .the 
strain or stress on the metal is continu¬ 
ally changing. Suppose we had a bar of 
iron with a load hung on to its free 
end. There is a strain and a slipping of 
the crystals. But the process may go 
no farther. Now take the load off and 
put it on again, and there is a new 
slipping. Turn the bar upside-down and 
put the load the other way, and there is 
still more slipping. This is what happens 
with a revolving axle. The strain is 
always being altered in direction. There 
is so much slipping of crystals that 
presently the crystals go on strike. 

The same thing happened in the steel 
parts of the Jersey Bridge. If a bridge 
were built and left always supporting the 
same weight it would last till it rusted 
away. But when traffic goes over it 
unceasingly the load is always changing, 
the steel crystals are always being shifted 
to and fro, and at last they grow tired of it. 


TOKEN MONEY 

A fine array of examples of the old- 
fashioned “ token ” money has been 
bequeathed to the Wigan Public Library. 

It consists of 29 well-preserved speci¬ 
mens that were in use in the seventeenth 
century in Manchester, Liverpool, Black¬ 
burn, Bury, Rochdale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Leigh, and Chorley. 

Many people can remember, when 
such tokens were still in use. Though 
they resembled coins they were not 
coins of the realm in general circulation, 
but were issued by tradesmen when 
“ change ” was much scarcer than it is 
now. They were good for the value 
stamped on them at the place of business 
that paid them out. Given to the 
customer as change they ensured that 
the customer would return for further 
business and pay them in at their face 
value. Somewhat similar token money is 
in use at various places on the Continent. 


The bright Young 
Things 

A Club With Stirring 
Ideas 

We have all heard about the Bright 
Young People everywhere—the games, 
the treasure hunts in which they engage. 
A still brighter group of people, with a 
purpose behind their brightness, has 
appeared. And they have a name. 
They are the Under Forty Club. 

As we may guess, without being very 
bright, to be a member of the Under 
Forty Club you must be under forty. 
More—you must have read at least three 
books on the housing problem out of 
those chosen by the club committee, and 
yon must have serious thoughts, and a 
will to help, behind your cheery smile. 

New Homes For Old Hovels 

• There are 400 members of the Under 
Forty Club, and they have pledged 
themselves to do something to sweep 
away the wretched houses poor people 
in East London have to live in. They 
have already collected /8000 and given it 
to building societies in London slums to 
help on the glorious work of making 
homes in place of hovels. They are going 
to buy sites and build. 

There are many well-known people 
in the Under Forty Club, people who 
have brains and energy and are capable 
of dealing with hard facts. If 400 people 
work with a will in a year or two there 
will be thousands of boys and girls living 
in real homes instead of hovels, where 
there can be sunlight and fresh air; 
where they can grow up strong and good 
and presently take their share of labour 
in a world where the happiest are not 
those who idle about, but those who work. 

SPOILING THE SNAPSHOT 
The Photographic Litter Lout 

Among the litterers we find it hard 
to forgive the snapshotters who throw 
away the carton which contained their 
films after using the last of them. 

These cartons, though neither so 
revolting nor so numerous as cigarette 
wrappers, are of an ugly yellow colour, 
and they stand out on the greensward 
like poisonous toadstools. 

The cigarette smoker is too often a 
mindless litterer who knows no better, 
but the snapshotter had enough feeling 
for the beautiful to photograph the 
scene before he proceeded to spoil it. 
A traveller at Land’s End has counted 
20 of these yellow perils in one spot. 

The manufacturers might help, as the 
C.N. has already suggested, by printing 
a request on the carton that it should 
not be thrown away. If that were 
ignored, as it well might be, the next 
best thing would be to colour the film 
carton green instead of yellow. At 
least it would not be so noticeable, 
and we should lose thousands of these 
ugly yellow things that lie about every¬ 
where now. 


LAUNCHINGA PLANE BY ROCKET 

Very high speeds over short distances 
have been reached in Germany by 
motor-cars propelled by rockets, but that 
application of the idea has little value. 

Experiments now being made by -the 
famous aeronautical firm of Junkers, 
however, arc likely to show how the' 
idea may be made of practical value. 
Aeroplanes can carry really heavy loads, 
but when so laden they must have a 
long run on the ground before flying 
speed is reached. The-Junkers Company 
is trying to avoid this necessity by giving 
the machine a much accelerated send- 
off by rocket.. 

When once in the air, of course, the 
plane will fly by ordinary methods. 

The idea will be particularly useful 
for flying-boats and seaplanes, which 
normally require a longer run than 
aeroplanes do before taking to the air. 
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THE NEAREST STAR 

A PAIR OF LITTLE SUNS 

Are There Worlds Revolving 
Round Them ? 

65 MILES A SECOND 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The nearest star in the Northern 
Hemisphere just now is in the constella¬ 
tion of Cygnus the Swan. 

It is a small star, and is known as 
6i Cygni. 

Its position may be found from last 
week’s star map. It is of only fifth 
magnitude, but can be easily seen on 
any clear, starlight night. 

Seen through even a small astro¬ 
nomical telescope, 6i Cygni is found to 
be composed of two suns, one of five 
and a-half and the other of sixth 
magnitude. They are of the dwarf type 
of sun, much denser and more advanced 
in stellar evolution than our Sun ; in 
fact, they have reached the stage that 
our Sun will reach in a hundred million 
years or so. 

Compared With Our Sun 

Their surface temperatures are only 
some 3500 to 3800 degrees Centigrade, 
compared with 5500 of our Sun. This 
accounts for their being so much denser 
and nearer to the plastic and ultimately 
the soiid state. 

■ The larger sun is calculated to be about 
600,000miles indiameter, theothernearer 
500,000 miles, as compared with 864,000 
miles, the diameter of our Sun. 

Now, supposing the Earth were as near 
to the larger sun, 61 Cygni A, as it is to 
our Sun, we should not see the other one 
near it and experience the glory of two 
similar suns in the sky, although they 
appear so close and similar when seen 
through a telescope. Instead 6r Cygni B 
would appear only as a bright star, 
about equal to Venus or Jupiter as 
they appear to us. This is because 
61 Cygni B would be over 4,200,000,000 
miles away—nearly twice as far as 
Neptune is from us here 011 Earth. 

Invisible Worlds 

We see, therefore, that it is quite 
possible for each of these suns of 61 
Cygni to have worlds revolving round 
them, just as Jupiter, for instance, has 
a retinue of worlds called satellites 
revolving round him, for Jupiter is but 
a miniature sun that has died down to a 
hot but non-luminous stage. 

Of course, at the distance of 61 Cygni 
worlds even as large as Jupiter would be 
invisible to us, for these suns are 692,695 
times as far away as our Sun. So, 
though these suns are the nearest of all 
that stellar host above us at this time 
of the year, how terrific is the span of 
empty space between us and them ! 

If we refer to the C.N. model of 
July 20, and imagine our world to be no 
larger than a scarcely perceptible speck 
of dust and the Sun his relative size, an 
inch ball, at his proportionate distance, 
nearly nine feet away, the suns of 
61 Cygni would be represented by one 
ball about three-quarters of an inch 
wide and another about five-eighths of 
an inch, placed about 400 feet apart. 

Speeding Away 

These little balls would, however, need 
to be placed about 1100 miles away, say 
in North Africa, to be at their proper 
distance according to the scale of our 
model. We see them where they were 
10 years and 10 months ago, this being 
the time their light takes to reach us. 

They are not there now, for they are 
travelling north-easterly at 65 miles a 
second, and every second they are 
40 miles farther off. In 25,000 years 
they will be in the constellation of 
Cassiopeia and, of course, very much 
fainter, G. F. M. 


Rats and men and 
Pigeons 

The City of London’s 
Population 

A Londoner who was born in the City 
68 years ago and has lived there all his 
life has now only one-tenth as many 
citizens to keep him company as in his 
childhood days. 

The City Medical Officer reports that 
there are now only 11,000 people living 
among all those tall olliccs and banks 
and warehouses between Holborn Bars 
and Aldgate Pump, between London 
Bridge and Aldcrsgatc. The population 
shrinks each year. 

The pigeon population remains about 
the same, though last year 2000 pigeons 
were trapped and will strut about 
Guildhall Yard and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
no more. Their companions are growing 
more wary. 

On the other hand, the rats have gone 
down by 26,000. The City rat-catchers 
have disposed of that number, and they 
report the curious circumstance that 
the brown Hanoverian rat is disappear¬ 
ing, while the black rat, the rat that 
spread the Great Plague, is increasing in 
numbers. In more than one way it may 
be regarded as a climber. 


THE AUTOGIRO GRO^S A 
NEW TAIL 

The Autogiro, or windmill plane, as 
it is sometimes called owing to the four 
revolving vanes which support it in 
mid-air, has been improved. 

Formerly the machine required a 
long run before the vanes revolved 
quickly enough to support it in flight 
but a new tail has been designed which 
enables it to take off in 30 yards. 

The tail is like a small biplane with 
a big fin on each end, and by operating 
a lever the pilot can change the position 
of the two horizontal surfaces to the 
vertical, thus forming a kind of wall. 
When the propeller revolves the slip¬ 
stream of air rushes against this wall, 
and is deflected by the fins on to the 
vanes, which revolve under its influence. 

The vanes quickly reach no revolu¬ 
tions a minute, which is sufficient to 
support the machine after only a short 
run, and then, of course, the wing 
surfaces revert to their normal position. 

In landing the Autogiro can stop 
within 10 yards of touching the ground. 


A VILLAGE WORKSHOP 

This summer many visitors to Robin 
Hood's Bay are going over to the 
moorland village of Norinanby to sec 
the workshop shrine built by Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, a Yorkshire carpenter. 

The making of pianos and violins 
has always interested Mr. Dixon, and 
now he has completed an organ that has 
taken him twenty years to build. To 
make it he has utilised old tins, sheets 
of brown paper, and bits of wood. 

The organ now stands in his work¬ 
shop, and is used for service every 
Sunday, when the minister conics from 
a holiday cainp near by. 

When he was a small boy Mr. Dixon 
made a tin whistle, and at seven made 
his first fiddle and sold it for fifteen 
shillings. He charges £15 now. His first 
piano was made when he was thirteen. 

Now, in his odd moments, Mr. Dixon 
carves wooden signs to hang outside his 
workshop. 


THE PAINTER OF THE PICTURE 

There have been so many disputes in 
France about the authorship of valuable 
paintings that artists in France are now 
having their pictures registered, with 
photographs and the fullest details, so 
that in the case of a dispute the author¬ 
ship may bo established. 


A KNOT IN THE 
THREAD 

Reeling Up the Cotton 
Again 

WISDOM STEPS IN BETTER LATE 
THAN NEVER 

When the cotton stoppage was ended 
the sigh of relief that went up in Lan¬ 
cashire could be heard in London. 

Lancashire cotton mills have been 
very hard hit since the boom in 
Lancashire cotton goods began to sub¬ 
side (when all the countries that wanted 
them had bought all they could afford). 
Since then the cotton industry has had 
one blow after another. 

First America ceased buying, and 
in a single fortnight thousands of 
American orders to Lancashire were 
cancelled. Then the price of American 
raw cotton went up. 

As soon as the world began to settle 
down after the war it began to make its 
own cotton goods. America started 
by importing British cotton machinery, 
and followed by importing some of the 
best Lancashire operatives to work it, 
settling them in factories in Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

India and Japan followed in America’s 
train as cotton goods manufacturers, 
and India is contemplating a tariff to 
keep out Lancashire cottons. 

The First Step 

■ Small wonder that the Lancashire 
cotton mills began to reel under these 
blows. Lancashire will probably recover 
from them. But the first measure that 
occurred to the millowners was to re¬ 
duce wages. It generally is the first step. 

The first step of the Lancashire mill 
workers was to resist this reduction. 
They said, and not without reason, that 
the best way to stand the trade on its 
feet again was to scrap the old machinery 
and the inefficient mills, and by com¬ 
bining new management and new 
methods in groups of good mills, to 
reduce the cost of production, and in that 
way to pay good and proper wages. 

After many mills had been actually 
stopped, and the country was shivering 
with fright at the prospect of another 
trade dispute which should send up the 
bill for Unemployment, the employers 
consented to send the question of wages 
to arbitration. 

What the country would like to know, 
now that it has got its breath again, is 
why the owners and the operatives 
could not have gone to arbitration at 
the beginning of the dispute. 

RAY LANKESTER 
A Great Teacher 

With the death of Sir Edwin Ray 
Lankestcr a great man passed away 
from among the world of men who 
strive with all their might to add to 
knowledge. But he was over eighty, and 
all his work had been done. 

It reached far back into the 
nineteenth century. He had worked 
with Huxley, he was an unfaltering 
disciple of Darwin, and he was himself, 
at the end, the last, or almost the last, 
of the great Victorians of science. 

His science was the science of living 
things, and he was particularly the 
authority on the humblest of these, 
from the simplest living things, like the 
one-ccllcd creatures, to the worms and 
the sponges. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all his learn¬ 
ing and his vast authority, what will 
longest be remembered was his great¬ 
ness as a teacher. He never said more 
than he knew, he never made a loose 
assertion or allowed others to make one. 
He taught his pupils'to be content with 
nothing less than the truth. 

'If he were severe in denouncing mis¬ 
takes in science, in his private life he was 
the warmest and most faithful of friends. 


II 

A MAN WITH IDEAS 

TAKING THE CLASSICS 
INTO THE VILLAGES 

The Forlorn Hope That 
Became a Dream in Being 

THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

There has just appeared in Transyl* 
vania, the part of Hungary which has 
been transferred to Rumania, a most 
interesting book by a Hungarian actor- 
manager telling of a venture which was 
at once a forlorn hope and the realisation 
of a splendid dream. 

A year ago this man, Mr. Michael 
Fekete, found himself face to face with 
ruin. No longer young—he had a 
25-year honourable artistic career 
behind him—he had been so hard hit 
by the war and the sudden poverty of 
the Hungarian population that in the 
end; as he humorously confesses in his 
book, the sum of his possessions was a 
pot of geraniums. He might have given 
up and gone under. Instead of this he 
decided that the time had come for try¬ 
ing out a daring experiment and long- 
cherished scheme. 

Balm of Hungarian Speech 

Gathering round him a little band of 
actors and actresses stranded like him¬ 
self, he set out in an old motor-bus on a 
tour of the villages and smaller pro¬ 
vincial towns. It was his idea to carry 
Shakespeare and MoliSre and the 
Hungarian classics into places where 
'.hey were all but unknown, and to bring 
the balm of Hungarian speech to those 
who for ten years had heard it only in 
• heir homes. 

The equipment ot the little company 
was of the poorest. Their stage, most of 
the time, was half-a-dozen deal boards 
on a couple of trestles, and their scenes 
left almost as much to the imagination 
as those of a certain company whe 
once rehearsed Pyramus and Thisby 
in a wood near Athens. Yet their en¬ 
thusiasm was such that they easily forgot 
these disabilities and, what is more, 
made their audiences forget them too. 

Payment m Kind 

Almost everywhere they were received 
with open arms. The farmers and their 
wives, many of whom had never been 
inside a theatre before, came streaming 
from every direction, in carts, on bicy¬ 
cles, and on horseback, to see and hear 
the story cf Othello, the Merchant of 
Venice, and historical characters even 
nearer to their hearts. 

They showed their delight by shower¬ 
ing on the stage all the. wealth of their 
tiny gardens. Of money they had little 
to give, and it was no rare thing for the 
devoted artistes to go to bed flushed with 
success but hungry for food. 

Built in a Single Night 

In one townlet enthusiasm ran so high 
that a regular little theatre was built by 
willing hands in a single night. Presents 
as well as applause were lavished on the 
visitors, and the papers rang with their 
praise, so that for a week they thought 
their fortune was made. But, alas ! that 
week proved the high-water mark of 
their prosperity. After it things began 
to go from bad to worse. 

At the end of a three-month tour 
they found themselves as poor as when 
they had started out. But if they were 
poor in pocket they were rich in memories, 
humorous as well as stirring. Rich also 
in courage, it seems, for in the conclud¬ 
ing words of the book which tells of their 
adventures they say: " Tomorrow we 
are going to start all over again, and 
some day we shall succeed.” 
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K NEW SPOT ON 
THE MAP 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
ON ARUBA 

The Growing Business of a 
Tiny Coral Island 

GETTING THE OIL INTO 
THE SHIPS 

Unless you have been to Maracaibo 
the chances are strong that you have 
never heard of Aruba, but the chances 
of this continuing to be the case are 
very slight. 

Aruba is a small coral island not 
far from the mainland of Venezuela, or 
from the important Dutch West Indian 
island of Cura9ao, where the world’s 
sixth busiest harbour is located. Cen¬ 
turies of bad luck and abuse from both 
man and Nature had made Aruba a 
place shunned, unknown, the ugly 
duckling of the Caribbean Sea, but in 
the last year and a half she has been 
given an acknowledged place on the 
map. Of the four Dutch possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere, Aruba is 
second only to Cura?ao in importance. 

Scene of Frantic Activity 

Thousands of workmen and hundreds 
of contractors have flocked to this almost 
barren island and are trying frantically 
to finish building accommodation for the 
oil refinery employees already on the 
spot. The population has increased 
from 8000 to 12,000 in the past year. 
Conditions are just emerging from that 
crowded, makeshift stage which always 
follows a boom in an undeveloped place. 

_ How did this happen ? Two of the 
companies that refine oil from the 'oil¬ 
fields round Lake Maracaibo needed a 
deep-water base for their storage and 
refining stations. Lake Maracaibo, on 
the shores of which are Maracaibo and 
the largest oil companies, is shallow, 
particularly at its narrow entrance, 
where vessels of more than an ir-foot 
draft cannot pass over the sand bars. 

Gleaming Crown of Tanks 

When refined within the lake area 
the products had to be taken on small 
lake tankers and transferred to ocean¬ 
going tankers. It was clearly better 
to have lake tankers bring the crude 
oil out to a station where the refined 
products could be loaded directly for 
distribution by the ocean tankers. 

In spite of its unpromising appearance, 
Aruba offered certain advantages as an 
oil station, being six hours nearer to 
the. oilfields of Venezuela than either 
Paraguana or Curasao. So today the 
low-browed cliffs of Aruba wear a 
gleaming crown of tanks, symbolic of 
prosperity,- and people who before had 
never heard of the place are going there, 
living in hundreds of new bungalows. 

The Pirate’s Playground 

What a contrast to Aruba’s former 
hard history ! The earliest settlers, the 
Portuguese, are blamed for the island’s 
barrenness. Coral and limestone only 
yield thin soil at best. The Portuguese 
are said to have cut down so many of 
the trees that there were no longer any 
roots to hold the soil firm, or any pro¬ 
tection against the trade winds. These 
blow ten months of the year, and they 
soon swept the loose soil into the sea. 

Not long after the English took 
possession of the island, but so bare 
a place held little attraction for them, 
it seems. Pirates found haven there, 
and it is believed to have been used 
as a breeding-place for galley slaves. 
Some of the native inhabitants today 
claim descent from these unlucky 
captives, often of patrician blood, 
brought from all quarters of the globe 
to the pirate’s playground in the 
Spanish Main. 

Aruba’s checkered past has given her 
natives a very mixed ancestry. Their 
language is a mixture, the grammar 
being a simplified form of Portuguese, 


WHO WOULD LIKE 
A PRISON ? 

Warwick Going Cheap 

THE GREAT CLOSING DOWN 
SINCE 1914 

Warwick Prison is going cheap. 
Nobody wants it. 

The prisoners do not want it. All 
over the country gaols have been closed 
because there were not prisoners enough 
to keep them open. 

The Warwickshire County Council 
does not want it. The prison was offered 
to them at less than a third of what it 
cost. But even at a knock-down price 
they did not see what could be done with 
a place of such gloomy memories. 

Nobody would want to live in a 
prison even if it were converted into 
flats of the most convenient kind. There 
would always be dark shadows lingering 
in the corners. 

Turned Into Factories 

At Knutsford the county gaol was 
turned into a theological college (a 
conversion indeed), but perhaps the 
students, living devoted lives, were 
able to draw mpral lessons from their 
surroundings. 

The fate of most other 'English 
prisons', of which twenty have been 
closed since the beginning of 1914, seems 
to be conversion into factories, where 
the workers are too busy to think, or to 
be pulled down. The old Millbank 
Prison, which was the greatest failure 
of a prison ever built, has been cleared off 
the banks of theThames and almost out of 
memory, and in its place now stands 
the Tate Gallery, a hospital, and some 
very handsome and commodious blocks 
of dwellings. 

The Letter C 

The prisons that have been cleared 
away in England in the last fifteen years, 
at the rate of more than one a year, 
are, alphabetically: 

Bodmin, Brecon, Cambridge, Canter¬ 
bury, Carlisle, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, 
Chelmsford, Derby, Devizes, Hereford, 
Ipswich, Knutsford, Lancaster, Lewes, 
Newcastle, Northallerton, Northamp¬ 
ton, Reading, Ruthin, St. Albans, 
Stafford, Usk, Worcester. 

There are more beginning with the 
letter C than with any other, and criminal 
begins with the same letter and so 
does Chicago, where the prisons do not 
hold half the criminals Chicago has 
to spare. As America likes our old 
buildings, perhaps some philanthropic 
American millionaire of the Middle 
West will make a bid for Warwick and 
place it at the disposal of Chicago. 

Continued from the previous column 
with a vocabulary of Portuguese, Eng¬ 
lish, French, Dutch, and Spanish words. 
This is called Papiamento, and is much 
like that spoken on Curasao. Now, how¬ 
ever, English is widely spoken. 

There being no mud on the island, 
the native builds his low, thatched hut 
of lime and coral blocks, and it looks 
neat enough, save for his habit of 
throwing rubbish out of the door. The 
people of Aruba used to suffer from 
lack of water in the dry season, but now 
they drink the waters of the world 
brought in by every tanker calling for 
a load of oil. These, too, bring food, 
which must be imported. 

Until the recent boom, which opened 
up the field of work for him, the Aruban 
made his living by fishing, or by boiling 
down the aloes which, with cactus and 
wind-bent divi-divi shrubs, make up 
the plant life of the island. Aloe juice 
is reduced to a thick fluid and sold to 
the United States for medicinal uses. 

There are only three horses on the 
island, but thousands of goats. Motor¬ 
cars are becoming very numerous. No 
longer is the sailing-boat the only means 
of going and coming, for Aruba’s ship 
has come in, in the shape of an oil 
tanker, and all bids fair to be pro¬ 
sperous. See World Map 


THE WORKERS UNDER 
THE RIVER 

HULL’S NEW BRIDGE 
Year of Hard Fighting Against 
the Forces of Nature 

MILES OF STEEL AND 
FORESTS OF TIMBER 

Our bridge-builders have indeed in¬ 
herited the patience and industry of 
the builders of Britain’s great cathedrals. 
Bit by bit they overcome the problems 
which, like dragons, spring up on all 
sides whenever a great new work is 
attempted. 

For fifteen months a small army of men 
has been fighting against tremendous 
difficulties in the laying of the founda¬ 
tions of Hull’s new north bridge. It 
has been a mighty conflict with Nature, 
and as yet there is little to be seen but 
a chaos of miles of reinforcing steel, 
hundreds of tons of cement, and forests 
of huge baulks of timber. 

Sinking and Lifting 

But the patient, unseen work beneath 
water and river-bed has at last been 
rewarded. Although there is almost 
nothing to show it, the victory is won. 

Strangely enough, the least important 
part of the task is the building of the 
actual bridge, with its span of 75 feet 
and height of over 100 feet. For this the 
300 tons of steelwork to be raised in one 
lift has been prepared before it ever 
arrives at Hull. 

Sinking has therefore been more im¬ 
portant than lifting in the making of 
the new bridge. The cranes and derricks 
have been doing less work than the huge 
apparatus used for sinking innumerable 
concrete piles, each one over 50 feet 
long, and tons of wood and masonry 
deeper and deeper into the earth. 

Even if the river ran dry it would be 
difficult for an outsider to realise the 
work of the foundations, for the four 
giant cylinders on the East Hull side 
have been sunk forty feet below the 
river-bed. Two wonderful underground 
chambers are also nearly finished. Then, 
fifty feet below, are the new tunnel and 
shafts to carry the cables and water 
services. On the west side of the river 
two great culverts have been built to 
convey the water of the Sutton Drain 
and thus to change its course. Over 
this will be the forty-feet-wide approach 
to the bridge. 

Fifty Feet Under the River 

Tides at first hampered the work 
under water, but our engineers would 
not be beaten. They built some in¬ 
genious steel coffer dams so that the 
work could proceed in spite of the tides. 

Working sometimes fifty feet under 
the river-bed with the assistance of com¬ 
pressed air is a form of labour no 
man can endure for long at a time. 
There were other delays caused by 
unexpected obstructions such as sunken 
walls, ancient piles, and brickwork, 
which had to be patiently removed. 
After this immense labour of building 
into the earth it should be child’s play 
to our master builders to build into the 
air the great super-structure. 


Romney’s Blue Boy has changed hands 
again in America for £55,000. 

Barnstaple is preparing to celebrate 
its thousandth birthday next year. 

The famous vine at Hampton Court 
has more than 500 bunches of grapes 
this year. 

An Esperanto Museum 

The first Esperanto museum has been 
opened in Vienna during the Esperanto 
Conference there. 

Ready Boiled 

A hen laid an egg in a copper at 
Dowsdale in Lincolnshire, and when the 
clothes were taken out the washer¬ 
woman was surprised to find the egg 
hard-boiled ! 
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THE LITTER LOUT 
AND HIS CIGARETTE 

A FREQUENT CAUSE 
OF FIRE 

The Cost of Millions of Little 
Acts of Carelessness 

EVIL WROUGHT BY WANT 
OF THOUGHT 

The C.N. offices are next door to a fire 
station, and the C.N. knows something 
about the alarming frequency of London 
fires, which, are constantly destroying 
property and often human life. 

America has discovered that no less 
than one-sixth of the nation’s yearly 
losses by fire, are caused by the Litter 
Lout heedlessly dropping lighted cigar¬ 
ette ends. 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
calculates that every minute 170,000 
cigarette ends and 550,000 matches are 
thrown to the ground. More than half 
the daily 122 millions of cigarette ends 
drop on some substance which easily 
catches fire, and nearly always there is a 
breeze or draught to fan the flame. 

The Peril in London 

In alb probability nearly the same 
proportion of fire losses in England is 
caused by the criminal cigarette end. 
We have only to go into one of our 
London underground stations at any 
time of the day to notice at least half a 
dozen glowing cigarette stubs lying about 
on the platform or in the subways. Even 
in the London theatres we see them lying 
on the floor, burning; and in kinemas 
the danger is more common still. 

When a house is on fire no sacrifice 
seems too great to rescue the occupants 
from being burned to death. But in our 
everyday life of comparative safety 
nobody bothers to think of that wise 
saying of our ancestors: Prevention is 
better than cure. 

The danger to life and property caused 
by mere thoughtlessness is so great that 
in America experiments are being made 
to make cigarettes less combustible at 
the end. It has been found that if the 
stubs of ordinary cigarettes are coated 
with waterglass the chance of a fire 
being started is reduced by 50 per 
cent. A cork tip an inch long and a 
double thickness of paper at the butt 
end are other treatments which reduce 
the period for which the stub glows.' 

A Cheering Discovery 

This is an important discovery and a 
very cheering one, because by quite 
simple means a large proportion of losses 
by fire in factories, shops, and houses 
can be prevented. There will be more 
chance of preserving the beautiful 
heaths and commons and woodlands of 
our little island if we insist on having a 
cork tip or cardboard mouthpiece on 
every cigarette smoked in this country. 

Most Russian cigarettes and nearly all 
those smoked in Central Europe, Scan¬ 
dinavia, Holland, and the Balkans have 
cardboard tube mouthpieces. This 
device also reduces the wastage oi 
tobacco to almost nil, whereas nearly 
half the ordinary paper-wrapped cigar¬ 
ette is thrown ayay. 

Prevention Better Than Cure 

The menace of matches tossed away 
when still alight can also be greatly 
reduced if all but the top half-inch of 
every match is coated with waterglass. 

If so much unnecessary loss and 
suffering can be prevented it is up to the 
Litter Lout to do his share too, and 
reduce still further the toll paid for 
carelessness. Every time he overcomes 
his laziness and stamps out the spark in 
a discarded cigarette end he is doing a 
good turn to his neighbour and averting 
what might have been a terrible tragedy. 
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What Do We Know About Russia? 


ROWNTREE’S 

ALMOND BAR 


"It*s new, it’s delicious. 
Get some at the sweet¬ 
shop on the way home.” 



Toasted 
Almonds in 


Delicious Milk Chocolate 





She 

reads it 


She’s happy in her discovery of a paper that is 
really new—a grand weekly in which she and her 
school friends of all ages can find some fresh delight 
in stories of romance and enthralling school tales. 
That paper is THE SCHOOLGIRL, and thou¬ 
sands of girls from schools all over the country 
have already voted it splendid. 

How about you ? 

Buy a copy now and see what, you think of 
this fine paper. 

Schoolgirl 

THE NEW PAPER OF STORIES OF ROMANCE 
OF EVERY AGE AND IN EYERY CLIME 

Every Monday —2d. 


Bolshevist Russia, by Anton Karlgren. 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

One of the biggest experiments in 
government that the world has ever seen 
is working itself out in Russia, yet it is 
extraordinarily difficult to secure reliable 
information as to its progress. 

That is because the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment will not allow investigation on the 
spot except by people it knows, whose 
verdict is likely to be friendly. Now 
and then its precautions are defeated 
and a frank statement of fact reaches 
the outer world. Such a statement is 
to be found in a book called Bolshevist 
Russia, by Anton Karlgren, Professor 
of Slav Language at Copenhagen 
University. We call attention to this 
impartial work because we are very 
often asked for a true statement of 
Russian affairs. 

A Change of Tyranny 

Professor Karlgren was constantly in 
Russia during the twelve years before the 
Revolution, and what he saw then made 
him ready to go a very long way 
with the revolutionaries. This friendly 
attitude secured him permission to 
spend several months of 1924 in free and 
unfettered study of conditions on the 
spot. That study greatly altered the 
ideas he had formed as to the working 
of Bolshevik rule. His book gives us a 
plain story of what he saw. 

The Revolution was an uprising of 
the masses in town and country against 
a long and cruel class tyranny. For the 
supreme power of the Tsar and his 
nobles was to be substituted the 
supreme power of the Proletariat. 

The Proletariat 

What was the Proletariat ? The 
workers thought it meant everyone who 
worked with his hands, but they soon 
found that that was not where the new 
power resided. To begin with, the 
Proletariat was only the 15 million 
industrial workers and did not include 
the hundred million peasants 1 And 
even the town workers found that they 
must act under the instructions of those 
of their numbers who happened to be 
members of the Communist Party. It 
is the Communist Party, numbering less 
than a million all told, which exercises 
the supreme power or dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, and of these million not 
two-fifths are really artisans and barely 
a twentieth are peasants. 

In every factory and every village 
where there are^ any members of the 
party they form themselves into com¬ 
mittees (or cells) exercising absolute rule 
among their fellows. They make the 
list of the candidates for election to the 
local Soviets and draft the resolutions 
to be submitted. Every worker in_the 
factory or village must attend the 
meetings, but none must oppose either 
candidates or resolutions, or propose 
others in their stead. 

The Party Cells 

Each meeting is informed that the 
chairman has received from the Party 
Cells a list containing the following 
names ... Who votes against them ? 
Dead silence reigns in the room. To 
demand discussion would be a bold 
proceeding ; to put up any opposition 
would be foolishness. The President’s 
rap is heard. The proposed candidates 
are unanimously elected. 

Though the workers have no power 
they must attend the meetings and go 
through all the formalities of democratic 
government; but they must not think, 
or at least they must not utter their 
thoughts if these are in conflict with 
those of their rulers. 

Thus the workers have simply ex¬ 
changed -one aristocracy for another. 
The Communist Party is quickly acquir¬ 
ing all the attributes of an aristocracy, 
including even, in some degree, its 
wealth. On the Volga steamer the new 
official class Is the only one which Can 
afford the four-course dinner *:i the 


saloon, with its champagne and caviare ; 
the workers travel below deck and eat 
black bread and raw cucumber. It is 
not easy to become a member of the 
Communist Party, however correct one’s 
views may be, for every member must 
have an office of some .kind if it is only 
as a corporal, and there is a limit to the 
available offices. But when office has 
once been secured a sense of superiority 
over the rank and file is established 
which grows with each promotion, and 
the separation at last becomes as com¬ 
plete as in any of the old class distinctions 
the Revolution swept away. 

Communism and Office 

And as for every admitted Com¬ 
munist an office must be found it is not 
surprising to learn that the official class 
today is four or five times as large as 
under the Tsardom. What does it find 
to do ? It includes cultured men and 
women, full of zeal and enthusiasm, 
never thinking of self, throwing them¬ 
selves into the organisation of model 
schools, museums, exhibitions, orphan 
homes, institutions for science students, 
commissions and committees for doing 
everything and anything, yet reaching 
with all their efforts only a small 
fraction.of the people. In 1925 over a 
hundred thousand men were sent to 
State health resorts, but a large propor¬ 
tion of them were Soviet officials. 
Hospitals intended for three thousand 
patients have to house 14,000. 

Officialdom at Work 

But the bulk of the work of officialdom 
consists in writing, despatching, and 
receiving circulars and filling up and 
correcting forms. When a peasant does 
not pay his taxes nineteen papers are 
drawn up and passed from official to 
official in fifteen stages, handled by 
special messengers travelling hundreds 
of miles. A woman who recovered five 
shillings wages in the courts from, her 
employer was told the money would be 
'handed to her when she had paid three 
pounds as expenses for getting it. 

And yet, somehow (in the towns, at 
any rate) the worker still retains the 
sense of citizenship he gained when first 
the supreme power of the workers was 
proclaimed. He hears on every side that 
Russia’s freed and sovereign Proletariat 
are the most fortunate people on Earth, 
to whose happy lot all the enslaved, 
downtrodden classes of the. Western 
world look up with longing eyes. The 
belief has changed his whole outlook. 
He has straightened his back and raised 
his head. Professor Karlgren believes 
that this new sense of human dignity 
is itself the greatest danger that 
Bolshevik rule has to face. Sooner or 
later the worker will realise that he is 
the victim of a sham, and will insist on 
a change. • 

Misuse of Power 

The sense of disillusion has indeed 
already begun, especially among the 
peasants. To them the officials are a 
more alien class than they are to the 
townsmen, and naturally they are less 
under control. There are terrible tales 
of the cruel misuse of power. The 
peasants do not know how to get a decent 
living out of their land and the Govern¬ 
ment cannot teach them. Everything 
costs more than before. The much- 
talked-of system of education has 
collapsed, and over ninety per cent of 
the people can neither read nor write. 
There is a general depression of spirits, 
and this people, which used to be merry 
and jovial, is now brusque, unfriendly, 
irritable, and quarrelsome. 

The peasants believe (without any 
evidence, of course) that they owe their 
miseries to the Jews, who, they say, are 
avenging themselves for the oppression 
they endured under the Tsars ; and 
there is much ground for fearing that 
Bolshevism’s great experiment, when it 
reaches its doom, as it apparently must, 
will end with the greatest Jewish mas¬ 
sacre in the world’s history. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of thesn coupons with only 2/D (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Xib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually. 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/• 
extra. * 
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FHE GOLD THIEVES 


By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 19 
The Grip of the Wolf’s Mouth 

or some moments after Larsen’s ominous 
words there was silence in the tent. 
Bruce was the first to break it. 

“ Never came back ! ” he repeated. 
" What happened to them ? ” 

“Seeing that there was no one to tell, 
that’s one thing I don’t know, boy," 
answered the trapper. “ They were two 
government fellows—zoologists, they called 
themselves. They stopped at my camp 
up the river, and told me they were going 
to have a look at the west bank of the lake. 
Said the rocks were kind of funny. 1 told 
’em of the Wolf’s Mouth and warned 'em, 
but they only laughed and said they would 
discover the mystery and come back and 
tell me. But they never did come back," 
he added with a shrug. 

" Then if the gold thieves go into it 
perhaps they’ll never come back,” said 
Clive shrewdly. 

" I wouldn’t bank on that," said Larsen. 
“ That Lamar knows that country better 
than any man in the North ” 

Clive loosed thoughtful " What makes 
you think there’s a way out there, Mr. 
Larsen ? ” 

, “ I've seen it,” said Larsen briefly. “ It’s 
a land of canyon, but there’s a strong 
stream running out through it.” 

" You don’t know where it goes ? ” asked 
Bruce. 

“ For a fact I don’t,” Larsen told him. 
“ But water’s got to find an outlet some¬ 
where or other.” 

Clive nodded. " What beats me is why 
these thieves should have picked on such a 
place if it’s so dangerous.” 

‘.‘ Maybe that’s the very reason . they 
chose it,” said Larsen. " Likely Lamar told 
the others they'd be safe because no one 
would dare chase them along a place that 
had such a bad name." 

" That’s about the size of it,” agreed 
Bruce. “ Can you tell us how to find it, 
Mr. Larsen ? ” 

“I can do that, son, if you’re set on 


gloom was that of twilight and the sky a 
mere narrow band of blue overhead. 

" Wolf’s Mouth,” said Bruce. “ A good 
name, eh; Clive ? " 

Clive shivered in spite of himself, but he 
did not speak. Each stroke of the paddle 
sent queer echoes whispering up the sides 
of the gorge, and presently Bruce pointed 
upwards and Clive saw they were passing 
under an enormous rock which, fallen from 
above, had become wedged between the 
great rock walls. There was no life about 
the place, no fish rising, no birds, and not 
even a bush or bramble grew on the smooth, 
dark rock. After paddling for about an 
hour Clive turned to his cousin. 

" Notice anything, Bruce ? ’’ 

" Yes, we’re moving faster.” 

“ A lot faster,” said Clive, " but I can’t 
hear anything like a rapid.” 

“ No,” agreed Bruce ; "I don't-hear any¬ 
thing like that. What’s worrying you ? ” 

" Don’t quite know, but I’ve a feeling of 
something wrong.” 

" The gorge is enough to get on anyone’s 
nerves, but sit tight, Clive. It can’t last 
for ever.” 

They went on. There was hardly any 
need to paddle, for the force of the current 
was carrying them at quite six miles an 
hour. Clive looked round again. 

" Bruce, we can never get back against 
this stream.” 

“ We-don’t want to get back,” said Bruce 
impatiently. “ We want to get on." He 
stopped short, for just then the canoe, 
rounding a cotner, seemed to drop away 
from under them. With arrow-like speed 
they drove down a long, straight chute 
toward a dark pool which lay before them. 

CHAPTER 20 - 

The Water Pit 

here was no time to say anything, 
hardly to think, but instinctively 
both set to work desperately to hold the 
canoe exactly in the middle of the stream, 
for ft was plain that if she so much as grazed 
the rock sides of the chute the frail craft 
would be instantly wrecked. Down she 
shot at dizzy speed, and in a matter of 


seconds was through the tail of the race 
and floating safely in the centre of a circular 
pool. This pool was about three hundred 
yards across and surrounded by walls of 
the same black volcanic rock. 

Bruce looked up. " The Wolf’s Mouth all 
right,” he said harshly. “ And now we’re 
in it for keeps.” 

A puzzled look crossed Clive’s face. 
" But where are the gold thieves ? " he 
demanded. 

“ Bah ! You don’t suppose they were 
fools enough to come down into this trap,” 
returned Bruce scornfully. 

Clive stuck to his point. " It’s the only 
way they could have come. Larsen said 
there was no other creek leading out of the 
lake on the west side.” 

“•If they’d come they’d be here still,” 
replied Bruce. “ Of' course they didn’t 
come. They landed somewhere, hid their 
canoe, and made off across country.” 

Clive did not speak. His eyes were 
ranging over the great cliffs which sur¬ 
rounded the pool, searching for any possible 
way up to them. 

Bruce laughed bitterly. " What’s the 
good of that ? A squirrel couldn’t find foot¬ 
hold on those rocks. Even with Alpine 
ropes and climbing - irons no one could 
get up there. The only way out is the way 
we came.” 

Clive shook his head. 

“ There’s no getting up there, Bruce,” he 
said quietly. 

“ There’s no other way out,” Bruce 
answered, and Clive, looking round again, 
decided this was true. A more perfect 
trap could not have been invented. For a 
moment a feeling of utter despair came over 
him as he thought of what it would be to 
sit here in the canoe day after day until dead 
of hunger. Then all of a sudden another 
thought flashed into his mind. 

" Those other fellows, Bruce—the two 
that Larsen said came down here and didn’t 
come back. If they got into- this trap 
they’d be here still. At least their canoe 
would.” 

“ Sunk," said Bruce grimly. 

" No,” said .Clive, “ There’s nothing to 
sink it. No wind can ever reach the water 
here. I tell you it would be floating here 
still. See here,” he went on desperately. 
" There must be a way out. We must 
hunt round till we find it." 


trying it.” 

“ We’ve got to,” said Bruce quietly. 
“ That gold must be recovered.” 

Larsen looked at Bleak. "It’s risky,” 
he said slowly. “ What if you leave one of 
these boys with me and you go with the 
other, Bleak ? ” 

Before Bleak could answer Bruce spoke 
up. " No,” he said with decision. " Bleak 
can nurse you better than either of us. 
Clive and I had better go together. You’ve 
warned us to look out for trouble, so we 
shall keep our eyes open. We shall manage 
all right.” 

Larsen frowned. " It’s taking big 
chances,” he said slowly. " Lives are worth 
more than gold.” 

Bruce spoke up sharply. “ That's why 
there’s no time to waste. Clive’s father is 
after those fellows—one against three. It's 
his life we’ve got to think of. Isn’t that 
true, Bleak ? ” 

Bleak nodded. “ It’s a fact,” he allowed. 
" All right, Bruce. I’m not going to stop 
you and Clive,.but I’d feel a sight happier 
if I knew what you were going to run into 
down in that Wolf’s Mouth.” 

The Sun was not yet up next day when 
the two boy's started paddling back up the 
Lizard. It was a perfect morning, and the 
lake when they' reached it was like a sheet 
of pink glass in the slanting sunlight. Their 
paddles rose and fell as they made straight 
across toward the west bank. Bruce broke 
the silence. 

“ Rum looking country,” he remarked 
briefly^ 

Clive nodded. Bruce was right, for this 
side of the lake was entirely different from 
the other. Bare cliffs of smooth black rock 
dipped abruptly into the quiet depths, and 
beyond these cliffs was a range of odd¬ 
looking hills covered with scrubby growth. 

Bruce stopped paddling. “ Let’s have a 
look at the map,” he suggested as he fished 
out from his pocket.a rough map drawn in 
pencil from the directions given by Larsen. 

“That bluff,” he said,. pointing-—■" the 
entrance.ought to be behind it.” 

* “That’s it,’” agreed Clive, and they' 
drove on. 

■ The bluff loomed up before them black 
and forbidding, and as they rounded it they 
found themselves opposite the famous 
Wolf’s Mouth. It was a mere crack in the 
cliff, a canyon of which the floor was deep, 
dark water. It was so narrow and the walls 
so high that as they passed into it the 


Jacko leaves the Door open 

TV/f other Jacko was greatly' upset because the morning was half over and the 
* . baker had not called. “ A quarter to eleven,” she cried, glancing at the 
clock, “ and my baking not even started ! ” 

“ Stop worrying the cat, Jacko,” she cried at last, “ and run into the town for 
the flour. And ask Mr. Bun,” she added severely, " what he means by keeping 
me waiting like this.” 

Jacko was off like a pistol shot. He arrived at the baker’s to find the shop in 
a pretty muddle. There had been a fire in the bakehouse during the night, and 
operations were being carried on with much difficulty'. And on the top of it all, 
as Mr. Bun was explaining to a customer when Jacko ran in. Young Currants 
had caught the measles and left his poor master to do every'thing. 

“ I’ll take the bread round ! ” cried Jacko eagerly'. 



“ That’s no use,” said Mr. Bun gloomily. " The people who live near can 
fetch what they want. It’s my' country' customers I’m worrying about.” 

“ Well, I can manage that for.you ! ” exclaimed Jacko. “ Where’s the mare ? ” 
The mare wasn’t far away'. In a twinkling Jacko had her between the shafts ; 
and while Mr. Bun tossed in the loaves Jacko made the harness fast. 

“ You’re a good lad ! ” said Mr. Bun, when all was ready'. I’ll never forget 
what you are doing for me this day.' 1 

It was a long time before he could ! Unfortunately at the first stopping-place 
the careless lad left the door open, with the result that the loaves flew about 
the road like autumn leaves. ‘ 

But thatwasn’t all, for when Jacko looked back and found his cart empty he 
broke into a loud roar of laughter. The mare was so startled that she tore off in 
a panic, dashed into a stone wall, and collapsed. She wasn’t hurt”; and, by a 
miracle, neither was Tacko. But the cart was smashed to bits ! 


" I’ll hunt all you like if you’ll tell me 
where to hunt,” Bruce answered. " But 
I tell you straight, we shan’t find it. 
There’s not a crack in these cliffs big enough 
for a rabbit to hide in.” 

“ We can’t tell until we’ve been all 
round,” Clive said as he dipped his paddle. 
“ Any'how, I’m not going to give up until 
I have to.” 

Bruce nodded, and began to paddle. 
They went to the edge and worked slowly 
all round the pool. They examined every 
foot of the rock as they' passed it, but when 
they got back.to their starting-point Clive 
had to acknowledge that Bruce was fight. 

Panic seized him; he went cold all over 
and began to shake, for the feeling of being 
trapped without hope of escape is one which 
will take the heart out of the bravest. But 
he fought against it as hard as he could. 

. “ They must have got out somehow," he 

said again. 

Bruce was as badly' scared as his cousin, 
but he, too, did his best not to show it. 
“ Clive," he said, “the only way' anyone 
could get out would be by r a rope let down 
from the top of the cliff. We’ve got grub 
in the canoe for a week if we’re careful 
with it. Perhaps by that time Bleak will 
come and help us." 

Clive shook his head. " When he comes 
he will come the same way' as we did and get 
into the same mess. We’ve got to get out 
if only to warn him. We must try to get 
back up the rapid." 

Bruce looked at the water chute coming 
down like a great spout. It was plain that 
even a powerful launch could not force its 
way up that hill of water, but he did not 
say so, for Bruce, like Clive, was learning 
many things in this strange new life in the 
wilderness. 

" I’m game,” was all he said. 

They' started, and had the canoe travel¬ 
ling at full speed before they reached the 
foot of the rapid. Paddling with all their 
might, they actually got her some twenty 
yards up before the weight of the water 
proved too much for them, The canoe 
was spun right round, and it was only by 
the cleverest work that they' saved her from 
being upset. 

“ No good, I’m afraid,” said Bruce as they 
came back to the centre of the pool. 

Clive did not answer, and Bruce, glancing 
at him, was frightened at tlie look on his 
face. He was white as a sheet, and his ey r es 
were full of horror. 

" Hold on, old lad,” said Bruce gently 
" We’ll think of something else presently'.' 

“ There’s nothing else to think of,” Clive 
answered unsteadily'. “ If we can’t climb 
the cliffs or go up the rapid there is no other 
way, and we shall stay here until we starve. 
Oh, Bruce, I’m scared ! " 

Bruce laid a big hand on Clive’s shoulder. 
“I’m scared too,” he confessed; ‘.‘but it 
will only make things worse if we let our¬ 
selves go." ■ 

The calm way in which he spoke did 
Clive good. His lips tightened. 

" You're right. We’ll stick it out and 
try to think of some plan.” 

" I’ve got one already,” said Bruce. 
“ See that crack, a sort of crevice running 
along the rock face at a slope ? ” 

“ Yes, but it’s miles out of our reach.” 

" I know, but we have the axe. What 
price chipping steps in the rock up to it ? " 

Clive considered. “It's a good fifty' feet 
and the rock is frightfully hard. Still I 
think it’s worth try'ing.” 

“ Right,” said Bruce calmly'. " Then 
let’s have some grub and afterwards we’ll 
try it." 

They' ate and then started. It was very 
difficult to keep the canoe in place, for. there 
was nothing to which to tie her. Also 
the rock was almost as hard as glass. At 
the end' of two hours they had one step 
cut and the edge of the axe was- utterly 
ruined. Also it was getting dark. ' Clive 
dropped back. ' 

“ It’s no good,” he said in despair. 

" We can’t do anything more tonight,” 
agreed Bruce. “ Let’s get some sleep.” 

“ There’s not room for two of us to lie 
down,” said Clive. 

“ No, we’ll have to take it in turns, one 
sleep, the other watch. I’ll take the first 
watch.” 

He made Clive lie down, and was pleased 
to see that he went off to sleep almost at 
once. It was terribly still down here in this 
water pit. Time dragged, and at last, 
looking at his watch, he saw that it was 
nearly' midnight. Another five minutes and 
he would wake Clive. And just then a 
new sound broke on Bruce’s ears, one quite 
different from the soft rush of the water 
chute. It was a deep gurgling and rumbling. 

“ An earthquake! ” was Bruce’s first 
thought as he shook Clive awake. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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You 
will 


enjoy 
reading 
this Free Book 

“The Questions Children Ask ”is the title of a 
delightfully illustrated 32-page Booklet speci¬ 
ally written to give you a clear knowledge of 

Arthur Mee’s great work 

THE CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

CHILDREN will be delighted by the Free Illustrated Book; 

but its main purpose is to help parents to decide whether 
to give their children and themselves the benefit of “The 
Children’s Encyclopedia.” In every school some children learn 
little more than the bare bones of their lessons. Others, because 
they have general knowledge, seem marked out as the predestined 
“scholarship children.” These 10 volumes are full of 
educative material. 


Parents are responsible 
to their children 

It is your duty to be able to 
answer your children s questions. 
It has been well said that all men 
wish their sons and daughters to be 
better equipped than themselves. Will 
not “ The Children’s Encyclopedia" 
improve your children’s equipment ? 


If you are in doubt —- 

the Free Illustrated Book “ Ques¬ 
tions Children Ask ” is such a 
complete cOntents-list of “ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia ” that 
when you have read it you * will 
know beyond question that this is 
a work that will do wonders for 
your children’s future if it is in 
your home. And it can so easily 
be there—you send only 5/- with 
your order and the balance in small 
monthly subscriptions. 

Don’t wait. You incur no responsibility by sending for tbe Free 
Illustrated Book—neither to return nor pay for it, nor to buy the ten 
volumes which it describes and illustrates. We want you to have the Free 
Book, and you are welcome to give it to a friend when you have done with it. 

SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK TOD A Y 


Ten Volumes 
7412 Pages 
16,000 Pictures 


T If » 

Here is 
the 

Coupon 
for it 


r the “p 


THE “CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER” 
COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET. 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, FREE and 
POST FREE, a copy of your illustrated book¬ 
let describing the ten volumes of “ The Child¬ 
ren’s Encyclopedia,” and giving full particulars 
of the subscription terms for the work. 


Name .. 
Address 
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The All-Feature 
Magazine for 
Boys and Girls 

LITTLE FOLKS is a fascinating 
magazine specially written for 
boys and girls of school age. 
Every month it is packed with 
delightful stories and interest¬ 
ing articles which will give you 
many happy hours of reading. 
For over sixty years LITTLE 
FOLKS has been the favourite 
magazine in thousands of homes 
all over the world. Buy a copy 
today and you will want it 
every month. 

LITTLE FOLKS 


At all Newsagents. 


Monthly 
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MATLOCK MODERN SCHOOL 



South Aspect- of Sew School Buildings opined . 
Sir Henry lladow, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University. Residential for GIRLS and YOUNG 
BOYS on NEW HEALTH METHODS. ARTI¬ 
FICIAL SUNLIGHT under the supervision of a 
Trained Nurse. DIET on FOOD REFORM 
LINES. PERFECT HEALTH RECORD. 


Perfect balance of mind and body culture is the j 
goal of Matlock Modern School education, in which 
systematised outdoor life plays an important role. J 
'tuition and training arc entirely rational, but »n-1 
hampered by obsolete traditions incompatible with B 
the march of 20th century enlightenment. Here is I 
a wonderful opportunity for parents whose ideals | 
make them impatient with the trammels of un¬ 
imaginative routine. 

Girls and Youno Hoys at (his beautifully situated School 
are healthful and proyiessive in mind and body-as 
happy as the day is lam 7. 700 feet above sea-level. 
Camping Holidays abroad. Matriculation. Arts and I 
Crafts Studios. 

WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 

Principal . MRS. ALBERT LAW. 

Senior Mistress ... Miss Macdonald, M.A., B Sc. 


Occupation .*....CeN,8. | 



W. G. H. 



FOUR KINDS: 

Plain Full Cream Milk ; or 
with Toasted Almonds ; or 
Nut Brazil ; or Almonds 
and Raisins. All sizes from 
Id. to l/2d.. 

Sold bit cooi class 
Confectioners everywhere. 


Devon’s glory in a Packet” 


“Not one thirst in ten bars” 
“Silky smooth, and so sustaining 




MADE BY 



famous for 60 years as manu¬ 
facturers of the Highest 
Class Butter Toffee Sweets, 
and Chocolates. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Box of Eggs 

A grocer’s boy was carrying to 
. a customer a box contain¬ 
ing a gross of eggs when he 
dropped the box and broke a 
large number. On counting them 
he found that to replace the 
broken ones he would require a 
number equal to half those re¬ 
maining, plus ten and a half. 

How many did he break ? - 

Answer next week 

Wild Flower of the Week 

The Meadow Saffron 

'J'he meadow saffron is often 
called the autumn crocus 
because of its resemblance to the 
crocus, but it 
is not really a 
crocus at all. 
It belongs to 
the Lily family 
of. plants, 
whereas the 
true crocus is 
a member of 
the Iris family. 
In spring the 
meadow saf¬ 
fron lias dark- 
green, lance- 
shaped leaves, sometimes a foot 
long, but these wither in summer. 
Later, in September, tire light 
purple or white flowers, so much 
like those of the crocus, .open out. 
Both leaves and'fruit of this plant 
are poisonous to cattle, but they 
used to be regarded as helpful 
in cases of. consumption and the 
plant was supposed to inspire poets. 


. A Proverb Puzzle 
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Start at the capital H in the mid¬ 
dle of the second line and, 
by reading from square to square 
in any direction, vertically, hori¬ 
zontally, or diagonally, spell out a 
well-known proverb. Each letter 
is Used OUCe only Answer next week 

A Queer Sum 

JTor this exampfe you will take 
A place where horses stand; 
From this take competent, and 
make 

A sibilant, and 

To this add the atmosphere, 

Then multiply by two ; 

Less foolish graces; never fear 
This you can quickly db. 

Now to this add what sweetens 
life, 

And if you've done your part 
This then for sum beginning gives; 
You’ll find you’ll end with start. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet 
Venus is in 
the East and 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
East. In the 
evening 
Saturn is jri 
the South and 
Uranus is in 
the East, Our 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 7-30 p.m. 
on September 6. 

An Enigma 

adjective, 1, that am often 
applied 

To a low country edging the sea. 
I’m simple, I’m small, five letters, 
in all— . 

Indeed, i am fashioned with three. 
With three and with five, yet the 
very same word ; 

And, harder to comprehend, 

In the middle I’ve five, though it 
seems" quite absurd, 

And fifty at either end. 

You’ll find in my centre a woman’s 
name, ' ... 

And, taking me left or right, 
Backward or forward, I read the 
same, - • - - 

And this you can prove on sight 

_ . Answer next week 

The Busy Bee 

A bee has been known to visit 
twenty-seven flowers in a 
minute. The general average is 
fifteen a minute, and as a bee is 
usually working for eight hours a 
day this means that it makes 
7200 visits each day. 

A Word Diamond 

Phe following clues indicate words 
which when placed one under 
the other form a diamond of words.' 

The beginning of shop. In place 
of. Visages. Fellowship.- Full of 
reeds. A pig’s house. The end 

of why. a nswer next week 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your , town ana how many die ? 
"Here are the figures for four weeks 
in 12 towns. The four weeks up to 
July 27 , 1929, are compared with 
the corresponding weeks last year. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

. DEATHS 


1929 

19281929 

1 928 

London . 

5866 

5931 

3207 

3279 

Glasgow . 

1746 

1849 

965 

966 

Liverpool 

1477 

1574 

721 

711 

Manchester 

1059 

1170 

661 

. 584 

Dublin 

880 

806 

420 

475 

Edinburgh 

572 

593 

414 

367 

Bristol 

528 

553 

274 

251 

Nottingham 

357 

332 

231 

208 

Swansea .. 

221 

244 

103 

116 

Coventry .. 

204 

22 7 

06 

121 

Brighton .. 

170 

172 

88 

165 

Preston .. 

137 

163 

93 

91 




The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Hypocrite. No one likes to be 
called a hypocrite now, but at 
one time the word stood for some¬ 
thing quite respectable. It was 
in common use among the Greeks, 
who called their actors hypocrites; 
that is, people who played a 
part on the stage. Gradually the 
word came to mean people who 
pretended to be what they were 
not, in a bad sense, and now it lias, 
this meaning alone. 

Ici On Parle Franfais 


La souriciere La mrche Le caveau 
La souris est dans la souriciere. 

La mfche de la bougie brii'e bien. 
Nous n’avons pas visits le caveau 

Is Your Name Broadbent ? 

Phis surname may have one of 
two origins, but ■ in both 
cases it comes from the place in 
or near which the ancestor- of the 
Broadbents lived. Bent is a hill 
covered with bents, or rushes, and 
Broad bent would be a wide hill 
of this kind. Bent also means a 
crook or turn in a river or road, 
and so the name may have been 
applied to someone who lived near 
a wide bend in a river or roadway. 

Dropped Letter Puzzle 

Whole I am a Roman governor ; 

extract _ one letter and I am 
very useful at dinner'; extract 
another letter and 1 am a part of 
the body; curtail me and 1 am a 
gentle blow; behead me and I am 
a pImposition. A nswer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Phe song of the swallow ceases. 

The last notes of the Stock-dove 
are heard. The chaffinch begins 
its song again. Gossamer is seen 
floating in the air. The clouded 
yellow butterfly appears. - The 
red underwing moth 1 is seen. 
Hawthorn and cuckoo-pint berries 
are ripe. Barberries ripen. Meadow 
saffron is in flower 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
An Enigma. A lead pencil 
Word Changing 
Spark, park, ark. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Why Walk? 

Wye : They say old Moneybags 
. walks in his sleep. 

Zed : I don’t believe it. Why, 
lie’s got two Rolls- Royces and 
three other cars. 

A Good Collector 

JTnglish grammar was the lesson 
in progress. . . 

“ Now give me. an example of j 
a collective noun,” demanded 1 
the teacher. 

“ Vacuum cleaner,” replied a ] 
bright boy. 

Splinters 

-.Jackie had eaten filleted fish 
** before, but this was his first 
experience of fresh herring. 

“ Why don't you eat your her¬ 
ring ? ” asked his auntie. “ I 
thought you were fond of fish.” 

'“So I am, .Auntie,” was the 
reply. “ But this one is full of 
splinters.” 


The Seaweed Barometer 



From Shinglebeach he said, 

“ Hi hang it up upon a nail 
Beside my lettuce bed. 

And if some morning it feels moist 
I’ll crawl outdoors with glee, 

For that means Rain, and damp 
- is known ■ - ■ ‘ 

To suit both ducks and me i ” 

A Curious Song 

dear old lady had just re¬ 
turned from her first visit 
to France. 

And.. what. impressed you 
most ?!’ she was asked. 

“ Well,” ' she replied after a 
moment or. two’s thought, “ I 
think it. was the French pheasants 
singing the mayonnaise.” 

Two Triers 

pHERE ..was one person Smith 
did not wish to see,-and that 
was Brown. So naturally Brown 
was the first person he met on 
going out. 

“ Ah, here you are, Smith ! ” 
said Brown. “ Now what about 
that five pounds you owe me ? 
I’ve asked you for it four or five 
times.” - 

“ Yes,” replied Smith. “ But 
think how many times I had to 
ask you for it in the first place.” 





ALL 

Children like 



Every one of them— 
from oldest to youngest. 

It is so smooth and 
creamy and of such 
unusually delightful 
flavour. The finest 
quality chocolate is 
sandwiched between 
two slabs of Sharp’s 
Pure Toffee. Could 
anything be more 
tempting ? 

4 ozs 4 

From all Confectioners 

E. SHARP & SONS LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. 

SHARP* S 


CH°C?LflTE 


SANDWICH 



A Man Who Saved India 


who WAS HE? 

A bov who was called a 
dunce at school gave 
England lier firm footing in 
India ; and a boy who said he 
was punished once every day 
but one in his earliest school 
(and on that day he was 
punished twice) saved India 
for England when he became 
a man. It was a bad school 
he went to, and he was not a 
stupid or bad boy ; he was 
just a commonplace scholar, 
but strong in character. 

His .father was a soldier, 
an.officer who had served in 
India, and this ■ boy went 
out there when he was seven¬ 
teen to be in what is now 
called the Civil Service. He 
was good at languages. He 
learned how to speak the 
native tongues, and he mixed 


© © 
with the people freely so they 
knew him well; and as he 
was always just and fair, 
though firm because he knew 
his otyn mind, he had a great 
influence wherever he went. 

As a young civil servant, 
helping to govern India, lie 
was sent to the most unruly 
places. Delhi, the old capi¬ 
tal and now the capital again, 
was then the most unruly 
of cities. But this fair, stern 
man, whom you could not de¬ 
ceive, and who feared nobody, 
brought into order every 
place that came under his rule.' 

While he was in Delhi war 
broke out with the Sikhs, 
and the British were hard 
pressed by those brave war¬ 
riors; but from Delhi, which 
he had quieted, he sent all 


kinds of help—food and arms 
and men—to the British Army, 
and so the war was won. 

Then he was sent to govern 
the country of the Sikhs, and 
they, too, admired his ways, 
fair, but strong and bold. 
When the great Indian Mutiny 
broke out, with Delhi as its 
centre, the Sikhs, who had so 
recently been enemies to the 
British, remained faithful to 
them, disarmed mutineers of 
other Indian races, and took 
a share in the reconquest of 
Delhi. So great was this 
man’s influence that it turned 
the war in favour of England. 

After the mutiny ended 
this man of sturdy character 
came home. He had been 
serving seventeen years in 
India with only one month’s 


holiday, so great had been 
the need of him. Afterwards 
be went out again, but this 
time as Viceroy and Governor- 
General. The work he did in 
that high office was done as 
energetically as his work when 
he was a young civil servant, 
and when his term as Viceroy 
ended he was made a peer. 

Still liis energy was not 
exhausted. 
He became 
the chair- 
in an of 
the Lon¬ 
don School 
Board, and 
had most 
of London’s 
c h i 1 d r e n 
under his care. Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 



The Children’s 
Choice 

HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
s'mrdy young bodies and 
’ ’growing frames. Give the 
children HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them, 

IS 

Best Bakers Bake it. 



BOVIS Ltd.. Loudon. Bristol Macclesfield. Era 
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